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tablished an up-to-date, well manne:, we6ell 
equipped fire-fighting service for Alas: This 
means money. 


should adequ h 


Furthermore Congress i 
propriate funds so that the Fish and li 
an decently manage Alaska’s wildlife r 
source. It seems preposterous that simp a 
} ildlife ret 


iMhout a manager and a fire-fighting ci 


f funds one of our largest 


/f llaskans and Oonservalionists in the C$ do 


not fight for the wise use of Alaska’s na re 
urces thre \ coal] lisa p pedi hm OFM /; the a 
is they have in the States. The Ke Nat fii HON 
rales dle thing fe art fighting again right 
now. We have already burned an empn t tree 


31 the Nflales. Vust We OUT another 131 | "ac 
WaLbLace G. Scuwass. 
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‘| LIVING WILDERNESS 
: “FOR THE FREEDOM OF THE WILDERNESS” 
| “We Certainly Need a Sound Philosophy” 


\n ExcHANGE OF LETTERS 


A ~ 


BERKELEY, CALIF. »f an orchid. It is hardly more wonderful in form 
January 2, 1946. ind color than an iris. But it is rare. Common folk 
Tur WILDERNESS SOCIETY aw’t have it. And, as such, it is a “little” viewpoint. 


when 1840 Mintrwoop Piace, N. W. 


I am sure certain of your wilderness friends would 
bow Wasnuincron 9, D. C. 


willingly fence in the sunsets if they could, and say: 





aging For some time I have been receiving copies of Tur “Only for angels or those able to hire a pack string 
ward Living Winperness gratis. Evidently somebody has of Pegasuses. For only such refined souls will stop 
_ ped that I was a fertile field for missionary effort. and really appreciate the splendor.” That's snobbery. 
. But he is in error. I have read the issues with great Sincerely, 
nterest and agree in a large measure with your ob ad 
the Potomac River fight for example. But M.S. Baker. 
- l the program as a whole cannot very well avoid a cer aeolian 
anaes iin narrow-minded viewpoint of the elite in pocket Drak Mr. Baker: 
7 k or physical stamina. Sometimes it is so natural, Under separate cover we are taking the liberty of 
ive, and childlike that you cannot help but forgive — sending you one more copy of THe Livinc WILpDER- 
. I cannot subscribe to the proposition that any lands N¥ss with the special hope that you will find time to 
utstanding scenic or recreational value should be consider the “inaugural article” by our new President, 
served as wildernesses, withheld from general use Benton MacKaye. 
the uplift of such souls as can use them. That is Your comments on the back of the form question- 
dent, king too much. But I certainly would go slow on naire which you so kindly returned some time ago are 
cam | &&tificially hurrying up development, “improve thought provoking. I believe I see what you mean, 
ent,” where no need exists, etc. Dedication of “wil although I do not come to the same conclusion that 
avey | dernesse ” in perpetuity is another matter. I thor you reach. 
me ughly enjoy the wilderness sensation too. But my Ever since this Society was formed I have been a 
\LDO Vew England conscience tells me it is like enjoyment member of it and a supporter of its program. It was 
nter, 
oe i ck 5S. Baker, Pro ) Fo he University of C vas among those wl eceived in Decemb 
45 nimeographed memorandum asking if they still wished to receive THe Living WiLperness, which had formers 
hem without request. On tl ick of his copy of this memorandum Professor Baker wrote with pen and ink 
bor, | orful expressions of criticism opening tl rresponden with The Wilderness Society’s Executive Secretary and 
y A 1 for the consideration of all who are concerned with the future management of America’s outdoors. 
Cer I icili XT g himself and again with ’ 1 considering another’s opinions, Pro- 
B rought into the open what is perhaps the most serious criticism of organized efforts to preserve wil- 
ee reas riticism more frequently implied than spoken yr written, and thus one that wilderness preservers should 
i rnestly heed. (Other concerns, perhaps fortunately, gave to cach correspondent long intervals between letters; 
Vas date 1 \ugust 19, 1947). Re id rs’ Mmuments on th pro ] m I re posed W ll | wel ome 1, 
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a surprise when I found myself being considered as 

ficer, for I had always thought of 
an ordinary zealous member. I am by 
“the elite in pocketbook or physical 
I have been able to make few trips into the 
rness and but for my now special concern 
able to make even fewer in the 


possible full-time 


myself as just 
no Means among 
” 
stamina. 
real wilde 


would probably be 


future. In brief, I believe I represent at least some of 
the people whose interest you have in mind, and | 
tell you this much about myself as an apology in un 
lertaking a reply to your comments 

I woul painfully ashamed of any element, or 
suggestion, of snobbery that I could discover in my 

If e1 r by introspection or through the criticism of 
thers, and I have recognized no snobbery in any of 
the members of the Council of this Society the men 


nization. By 
what 


policies and govern the org 


who fix 


intend to mean just I understand 
1 frank description of an 
thers fr exper! 


some special attainment. I do not consciously 


mean 1n attitude ex 
! 


cluding om an appreciation enced as a 


result of 
have such an attitude, and I do not sense it in those 
to whom I am responsible. 


if | 


state what our wilderness philosophy 


So with this apology and disclaimer I wonder 
could not try t 
is and why we wish to preserve intact as much of the 
I’1] have to admit 
it in what you have called a “missionary 
- ort. ” My father was a Free Methodist preacher, 


heritance 


true wilderness as we still have left. 


that I do 


1 I presume it was my in of the evange 


istic spirit that really led me to abandon an attractive 
Civil Service career to undertake the work at this 


desk. I hope you will therefore pardon my naivete in 
so frankly trying to make a [ can’t help it! 

We feel that the privilege of a wilderness expe 
to which (merican is en 
are not yet born. 
like to see excluded, and in 

of this generation have 
look forward to the time 
for 


convert. 


rience Is sometning every 


titled, including those that [here is 


no person that we would 
fact we feel that far too few 
known the wilderness. We 
when it 


will be much easier than it 1s now many 


people to get to the wilderness. 


Our difficulty in making this always apparent comes 
trom the tact that so much ot our work 1s 1n tact con 
cerned with exclusions. But not exclusion of people 


What we are t » keep out are the buildings, the 

ads, the airplane landing fields, the mechanical ve 
ucles, the notor boats, and all the things that would 
make the wilderness not the wilderness. Chat often 
auhes it | ver is though we are tryin keep out 


. - 
people because, of course, these “things” would all 


wing people and more people. But they would not 
ring them to the wilderness. The wilderness would 
longer be there—for anyone. 
The only PEOPLE against whom we find ourselves 
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active are those who are seeking to expk 
derness with what are called development 
are often also called accommodations for t 
And sometimes they are indeed supported 
who are socially interested in recreation. 
Che effect of such exploitation—and he: 
to me is the main consideration from your 


the wil- 
These 
public. 


people 


t seems 
Cwpoint 
—W' | yuld be to depriv e the public of one resout 
to provide something that is already We 
believe the United States can have its wilderness areas 
recreation with convenienc: 


e only 
available. 


\ND 1fs outdoor 


BOTH. 
We are in fact working tor more recreational areas to 
meet the needs of those who wish to spend time in the 


utdoors without hardship. We 
pollution measures that would clean up 


are supporting anti 


\ illevs for 
all our member 


this purpose. We are asking to pro 
mote recreational areas near to centers of population, 


We want everyone to have the kind of 
reation that he wants. 

We want the wilderness saved for those w 
the kind of outdoor recreation that can be 
only in such areas. 

Many people seem to think that that is 
reason for preserving the wilderness. 
think also of its research values and of its historical, 
monumental values. Even beyond this we know that 
the existence of the wilderness means much in a very 
real way to many people who never even hope to 
explore it. Through reading, through photographs, 
in imagination, they find relief and inspiration in the 
wilderness vicariously, and a consciousness of its ex- 
istence is essential to them. This may be hard to ex- 
plain, but the people I know who want the wilderness 
saved for these reasons greatly outnumber 
know who want the wilderness saved for their 
excursions. 

I do not wish to leave any impression of dodging 
the fact that we do in reality exclude people from 
these large areas by opposing the installation of con 
veniences. I am reminded of the theological argu- 
ment that fore-knowledge is predestination! We do 
know that relatively few people will choose wilder 
recreation. We do not, however, wish to den 
the choice to anyone. 

I think of such wilderness areas as very much like 
our great art galleries—available to everyone, actu- 
ally visited by relatively few, highly valued by man) 
visit them, and appreciated by an ever 
growing number of us plain ordinary citizens. I am 

. frequenter of our art galleries here in Washingtor 
an my children 8, 5, and 3 years old, and I am con 
stantly enjoying the experience of sharing the enjo) 
ment of the galleries with many different kinds of 
people. I feel no snobbery. other 
plain ordinary folks who are there like myself, 


outdoor rec 


tho Want 
btained 


the only 
We, however, 


those | 
own 


ness 


who never 


I sense none in 
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WINTER +8 “WE CERTAINLY NEED A SOUND PHILOSOPHY” 


with artists and obviously highly cultivated visitors. 
\]] of us and many others who never visit the art gal 
leries would join vigorously in opposing any proposal 
that would destroy these galleries or use them in a 
wav that would do violence to their supreme useful 

And that is very much the way I feel about the 
vildernes 

I hope you will pardon the length of this letter. It 
leals with something I have not previously expressed, 
feveloped as a direct result of your thought-provok 
ng comments, and I am most eager to know how real 
hese considerations will seem to you on reflection. 
| am most earnest in a desire to be sound in thinking 
nd worthy in motives 1n a public service, and I value 
ighly the critical judgment of a man who can ex 
ress himself as clearly and effectively as you can. I 
ld be very glad to hear from you again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp ZAHNISER. 


Deak Mr. ZAHNISER: 

Thank you very much for the long and carefully 
ritten letter in which you have so clearly outlined 
he position of a wilderness man. As an “anti,” I 
might have perhaps undertaken to answer some of 
ur more general arguments, but your final analogy 

the art museum situation ts rather unanswerable. 

[ cannot say that you encompassed a Pauline con 
ersion with your gospel, but you—and Benton Mai 


Aaye in his tnaugural—did break down a good deal 


| my antipathy to the cause, although I still in 

ensely dislike a lot of the habitues of the art gal 

ertes. And I certainly do not withdraw the charge 
nobbishness there. 


l think some of the color of my objections comes 


‘rom the fact that I undertook to frame my opinion 


na small scrap of paper—an excellent idea. With 


plenty of room to explain I shall fall back to drab 


mmonplaces. 
[ cannot kel arouse d to the wilderness idea for two 
isOn Mrst, because the wilde rHeSS, like the King 
m of God or Shangri-la, is essentially within us, 
Nd, SCCONG ly » Pecause the reasons we have Jor fleeing 
the xtwlderness are not particularly noble ones. 


ae 
Do not we wilderness lovers—for I certainly en 


it thoroughly myself—value it for one of three 
ISONS ¢ 
First there are the solitary minded, of whom Ben 
n Va K iVeée S Pe aRS, c ho SECCR ut the “lonely 


. »» 


; - ; 2 r - > j 7’ a ; } 
Ves WY the tranquillity and peace. This is the 


"Hom n a7 f y . j , ec ,] : ’ ‘- -* , > 
croup in which I find myself, but are we not admit- 


UP S¢ s somewhat misfits in a social world 


Ww 


thereby and making as sorry a picture as a Garbo with 
her reiterated “I want to be alone: 

Secondly come a bunch of adventurous man- 
against-nature fellows who love to rough it and carve 
out their own living from the wilderness. These 
grown-up boys are a lovable lot, and their harmless 
feats give them a lot of pleasure. But their motives 
are rather narrowly centered on themselves; there is 
nothing altruistic involved. 

Ind then there is the ancient breed of adventurers 
who go in search of the strange and unusual and gloat 
over the things they have seen. Human to a degree! 
(Yesterday I saw a couple of whales—the first I ever 
saw in the ocean!) But, again, childlike wonder is 
nothing very noble, 

Now all three classes have harmless human foibles 
which ought to be capable of satisfaction in any well. 
made world. And what do they really need? The 
lover of the “lonely shores” is normally easily satis- 
fied. One of the most appealing articles I ever read 
in THe Living WILDERNESS was in one of the first 

opies sent to me. It told of wandering in the “wil 

derness” of Georgetown, next door to Washington, 
on Sunday mornings 50 years ago. My own boyhood 
wilderness was a couple of acres of blueberry pasture 
with a spring, a bit of swamp, and intricate trailways 
unknown to any but me. The wilderness is a matter 
of mind more than virgin acres. 

The primitive camper, being short on imagination, 
demands more space. W hat he needs is more imagina 
tion; he can play at existing on his own in a very small 
area and can walk all day on a crooked and circuitous 
route as well as straight away over the miles as is his 
wont. And the searcher after the strange can find it 
everywhere if he opens his eyes. The trouble is he 
doesn’t want to do that; he wants the strange to pass 
in review before him. 

Now all this adds up to this: I am a forester and as 
such am wedded to the belief in the use of our nat- 
ural resources for necessary economic purposes. The 
wilderness lover, I feel, must take things as he finds 
them, because he has neither very impressive motives 
for requiring his wilderness, nor does he actually need 
much untouched land area for a thing which ts so 
largely of the mind. All of us are more or less escap- 
ists, and my favorite haunt is the forest; but I cannot 
see myself allied to other men of like mind demand 
ing that great areas be dedicated to me and my kind 
in perpetuity because my soul requires it. The sel fish- 
ness is too monumental. 

Now this would sound as though 1 am pretty thor 
oughly “anti.” But the selfishness is very far from 
being on one side. A great deal of the “development” 
proposed for many forest areas is as thin and artificial 
as can be. Roads are envisioned by engineers to whom 
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‘REDERICK S. BAKER. 


Our correspondence is for me a continuing source 
It seems to me that you 
important self examination. 
, 
| 


| thought of vou pointedly in reading the manu 


script f Tue Living Witperness September 
(1946) article by Clifford C. Presnall on “Our Wil 


” 


derness Heritage, 


ul] 


oth you and Presnal] 


ind I felt that we ught to 
that b 


’ ) is 
teel| more keenly the idea 


have and that you express 
is essentially within us.” 
goes al 


in the phrase “the wilder 
I believe that you 
ime ng, more people sharing this 


| 


idea than mignt at frst have been suspected, ind that 


a8 3 
this Can Decome a Very healthfu dev elopment. 
It does seem to me, however, that perpetuating 


i ” 


this ““within-us idea Is itself dependent yn the per 


WILDERNESS \ BER 
petuation of the wilderness. I am thus suaded 
that some wilderness areas should be dedi in per 

for values that will not be fully zed un 


petuity 
til many years from now. 

How extensive such dedications can be w 
NN Our success In Meeting other needs—bot 


; 


lepend 


nomic 
ind recreational. We certainly can not Vv these 
ther needs, and we do not wish even inimize 
them. Our actual endeavor is rather to Pp meet 
them more adequately. I believe that this is alto 


gether practicable. 1 believe we have fi 


started early enough so that we can yet m« 


more adequately — our economic needs 


products and our recreational needs for for 


+ 


unately 
{—even 
rorest 


t resorts 


ind at the same time provide for the dedication in 


perpetuity of adequate wilderness areas. 7 
we meet our economic and non-wilderness 


ve better 


creation 


] ' 
petter, 


needs, the in fact, can we provide for wilder 
ness perpetuation. 

My most enabling conviction is this: If the Ameri 

can people want wilderness opportunities, plus the 
economic benefits of the forest, plus the privileges of 
uutdoor recreation with conveniences, they still have 
it in their power to insure them. So perhaps our most 
proper function as a wilderness society at present is to 
point out to the American people that this choice does 
still exist—in other words, that we as a people can 
still cherish the “wilderness idea” and perpetuate its 
stimulus in objective reality, if we so will. 

his, it seems to me, suggests a fourth wilderness 
recreation value to the three you have so well out 
lined. To use your words, we might call it the 
“essentially-within-us” value. 

Love of solitude, eagerness for adventure, and in 
dulgence in romantic experience are, as you point out, 
the most common motives for “fleeing to the wilder 
for recreation. Once there, however, many | 
believe experience a better understanding of them 
selves in relation to the whole community of life on 
the earth and rather earnestly compare their civilized 
D 


” 
ness 


living with natural realities—to the improvement 
their civilization. 

Some have deliberately come to value the wilder 
ness most highly for this very purpose, and I believe 
they thus approach the nobility of aims which you 
perceive might otherwise be lacking. [or they strive 
thereby to make of themselves better human beings 
ind to contribute more to their human society. Is tt 
unrealistic to presume that an increasingly large num- 
ber of people will in the future seek the wilderness 
for this purpose and that—rather than fleeing from 
civilization—they will thereby enrich their civilized 
living? 

In wilderness recreation there would thus seem to 
be the same opportunity for nobility that there 1s im 
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“WE CERTAINLY NEED 


joyment. Wilderness recreation may, in 
for many people essentially a cultural 


That, however, if held up as a requirement for the 
validity wilderness preservation might bring us 
ack to nobbery hazard that started us out on 
this quest for a sound wilderness philosophy, and | 


} not wish to run an aim for nobility into 


ertainly 
, pose of pretentiousness. The wilderness is properly 
l different 


Perhaps we can not ever settle to our complete 


thing to different people. 


satisfaction all the questions we have raised, but it 
joes seem to me that we have discov ered a good 
nany reasons for at least doing this year’s and next 
year’s work, and I trust that you will not spare your 
rective criticism in the future. We certainly need 


, sound philosophy in a public enterprise. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howarp ZAHNISER. 
P. S.: This correspondence has been so helpful to 
that | wonder if we could not profitably bring it 
the of Tue Living WIiLperness read 
ers, with whatever letter you may now wish to add. 
Certainly some of the things you have written need 
to be said out in the open and be the subject of criti 
ler to keep them from being true in more 
nstances than they already have been. It occurs to 
ne that printing our exchange of letters would be a 
way to accomplish this—H. Z. 


attention 


Ism In Ore 
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Dear Mr. ZAHNISER: 
Thank you for your letter expressing appreciation 
I too feel that it has been 
very much worth-while, as I have come to see very 
much more clearly the viewpoint and objectives of 
such men as yourself and others who are supporting 
the wilderness viewpoint. 

You , it seems to me, treading a delicate trail 
and are likely to be greatly misunderstood. I agree 
that we will never settle to our complete 
satisfaction all the questions that have been raised, 
for the simple reason that different people have daf- 
ferent attitudes. As a matter of fact, there are thou- 
sands of people who could not stand the wilderness 


f our correspondence. 


are 


wth you 


for an instant. 

Nevertheless, 1 agree that largely through the ef- 
forts of The Wilderness Society we been 
brought clearly to the point where people can see 
shat their opportunities for wilderness preservation 
may be at present, and there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of perfectly usele ss bre aking up of great wilder- 
ness areas by unnecessary human activities. I believe 
that The Wilderness Society performs an important 


, 


function in slowing down and frustrating these poorly 


have 


onceived proyer ls. 


So with best wishes for your continued success, | 
remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 


I. S. BAKER. 


PRAYER TO MONADNOCK MOUNTAIN 


By Percy 


Mackay! 


Vonadnock, image of Eternal Mind 


Brooding serene in sculptured reverie 


Upon the impassioned chaos of mankind 


In warrings of their tribal wills to be: 


Great Amerind brother of Parnassus peak 


Guarding the wellspring of the Muses nine, 


Grant us the visionin 


& pea e 


we vainly seek 


In tortuous paths remote from the divine: 


Silent, supernal, solitudinal, 


Iimpart within our souls reflecting deeps 


Your consciousness of the majestical 


Goodness that in our primal nature sleeps: 


Cast on the ragings of our mortal feud 


: en: , ; . 
Your rapt, benign, harmonious quietude: 
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Olympic Park Boundaries Defended 


FROM OFFICIAL 


Hk SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


bound 


as announced that he will oppose any 
iry reductions in Olympic National Park. He 
will report adversely on the pending bills in Con 


9 that would reduce the park’s area and will 
pose a pending resolution that if passed would 
gate a study looking toward park reduction. 

So reports Newton B. Drury, Director of the Na 
Park Service, in a statement released on No- 

mber 14 
[The pending measures spe ified n Mr. Drury’s 
tatement are Senator Magnuson’s S. 711, Senator 
Cain’s S. 1240, Representative Jackson’s H. R. 2751, 
Representative Mack’s H. R. 4053 and H. R. pi Bs 


| ] 
ind two introductions of the late 


Norman—H. R. 2750 and H. J. 


Rey presentat 


84, 


Res. 


“The strong stand taken by conservationists 
throughout the country in opposition to the pending 
legislative measures, and the tenor of the public 


ld before House Committee on Pub 


nearings ne 


lic Lands on September 16 and 17 at Rosemary Inn, 
within the park, strengthened considerably the Sec 
tary’s position,” says Mr. Drury. 

\t these hearings Director points out, “rep 
esentatives of the adel interests clearly stated that 
their support of pending boundary adjustment bills 
was only as a first step toward getting the remaining 
iccessible and merchantable virgin forests of the 


Olympic Peninsula excluded from the park.” 

“This says Mr. Drury, 
the strong united stand taken by 

sts of N ition, mvinced the Department 

Nati Park Service that it would 

yerous to he park to take 

In} 


revelation,” “tooether with 


ind the conservation 


intere the 
be dan 
ny posi 
1 s 7 
boundary 


ind the 


the integrity of t 


tion other than to recommend against 
changes.” 
Department’s earlier somewhat 


toward H. R. 2750 and H. R. 


) + 


] 


favorable attitude 


2751, Mr. Drury says that they were then so con 
sidered “as alternates to the considerably more dan 
gerous H. J. Res. 84 and H. R. 4053.” These bills, 
he explains, “provide for the establishment of a com 


on the side 


” 
laries. 


' 1 } 
mission, Weighing heavily 


interests, to recommend park bounc His state 


eae 
ment makes it plain that all the bills are now opposed 
“eager “a re 
yy the Department “on their own merits.’ 


This 


was similarly \ 


ypposition of the Department of the Interior 


\ssistant Secretary 


, 1 
‘ “at rerent 
Iced ecentiy y\ 


yf the lumber 


STATEMENTS 


C. Girard Davidson, who represented th 
it the September hearing held by the Con 
Public Lands. 

“T attended this hearing,” said Assistant Secretary 
David “along with Director Newton Drury 
and other representatives of the National Park Sery- 
ice, and in addition to testifying we listened 
tively to the testimony presented by both the 


vecretary 
nittee on 
son, 


atten- 
propo- 


nents and the opponents of the boundary changes 
“Tollowing these hearings,” he continued, “p 
ympany with the Chairman of the Public Lands 


Committee, we flew over the park and noted some of 
I also tr 


the areas proposed to be eliminated. 
on foot 


some of the areas by automobile and 
i better view of the giant trees and 


1 order 
to secure the rain 
forest. 

“As a result of all this,” Mr. Davidson con 
cluded, “the Department and the National 
Service reached the conclusion that there should 
no changes in the present boundaries of the Olympx 
National Park. Before leaving the Northwest, 
the full approval of Secretary Krug, I indicated our 
position and said that at any further hearings on this 
subject the Department and the National Park Serv- 
ce will recommend to the Congress that no changes 
be made in the present boundaries of the park.” 

“Another public hearing on the bills,” says Mr. 
Drury, “is scheduled to be held in Washington, D. 
C., sometime in the near future. We shall advise the 
conservation organizations and others who have writ- 
ten to us expressing an interest in the hearings as soon 
as the time and place have been determined.” 

“It is necessary,” Mr. Drury points out, “that any 
persons or organizations wishing to be heard ask the 
Chairman of the House Committee on Public Lands 
for permission to appear before the Committee.” 

Making a comparison “ but in kind,” 
Mr. Drury in an earlier statement had declared that, 
“No other national park contains a spectacle similar 
to that of the rain forests of the Olympic National 
Park.” In this statement, released last March 18, he 
also pointed out: “That national 
required for the Nation’s lumber supply has been 
well established and adequately justified. All of the 
forested lands in the National Park System,” 
“including a large acreage of protection forests which 
would be of no commercial value even if av ilable 
for commercial use, amounts to only 1.4 percent ot 
the total area of the United States.” 


with 


not in degree, 


park forests are not 


forested 


aversed | 


he Said, | 
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AREA PRESERVED IN OLYMPIC NATIONAL 


Olympic Forest, Logged and Un-Logged 


HERE IS A FINGER NAIL of 
land virgin forest on the west side 
Olympic National Park that 


t from the rest of the park and the 


By 


deep low 
of the rug 
Is utterly 
rest of the 


he loggers want it; the hunters want it. But 
1! O ’ M 7 
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Lois CRISLER 


it should by all means be preserved where it now 1s. 
It is unique national park material in itself, an area 
that will be increasingly valuable as the explosive in- 
crease in population seeks out our remaining wilder 
ness areas. 
What they 


need is to lessen the gargantuan waste in logging and 


The timber interests dow? need it. 


in milling the timber that is already abundantly 
ivailable. 

Let’s take a look at what logging in these dense 
western “rain forests” actually is like. 

My husband and I drove up to a flat on the side of 
1 mountain, where logging was in full swing. About 
60 acres had been logged. That was chaos. Beyond 
it rose the green forest wall, under a gray sky. It 
was not quite green, though, for it was blurred and 
goldened strangely because of the feathery moss that 
sways from all the great fir and spruce limbs. It was 
virgin timber. That means it had the mighty growth 
‘f centuries. The muddy road crawled into the center 
of the chaos and spilled into a beaten-down circle, 
where the heart of the operation pulsed—the donkey. 

Standing beside the car, on the level ground, we 
could not see a thing. We could hear the throb of 
diesel engines, the distant whang of wedges and 
mauls, but beside the road the debris was piled 20 
feet high — mere rejects — logs that weren’t to be 
counted. We scrambled up among wet, up-clawed 
roots and stood on a vast wet log—a reject—like tiny 
roosters in a mighty barnyard. Across the road the 
cut-over stumps and debris that we now over-looked 
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it least of hard work to 
make a beeline over, to the far side of the 60 acres. 
Che stand was very dense on this flat. 

But it was in front of us that all hell was loose. As 
we stared, “There she goes!” Chris exclaimed, and 
50-foot tops, green began tilting down. 


would have cost an hour 


9 
umong the 2 
At the same moment, a fir top off to the left started 
slanting down toward the other one. There was not 
even the bother of calling a warning. 

Vhe 


trees 20 or 


it the margin of the clearing 


small trees 
30 feet high 
Behind them a cat had a giant log, 
d down everything 
ut from the forest. What was holding 
Che trees were mostly 


were struggling, snapping, 
tipping forward. 


yarding it in, and the log dragge 


is it lunged 
it chiefly was the stumps. 
down already, but on the stumps, 10 feet high, 5 to 6 
feet acr the log would catch. Once 
it had the | 
earth, the cat dr 
| he 


on its prehistori 


the corner 


SS, 
ye in the clear, on the rolling, deep mud 
ve toward us; the log vanked it to a 
stand. it, with stupid, immeasurable determi 
nation visage, plunged forward 
iwain, tilting up, sliding down. 


On the pile of a score 


ng 
the donkey 
it while I did not 


beside 


« on lene 
two men sprang into action. For 
see how the donkey engineer, down tn his well, hid 
den below the great log-piles, could see to swing his 
boom. The naked spar-tree stood up black, a hundred 
Che make-weight 


The log | de 


feet high against the grav clouds. 


log crawled up it, horizontal. 00M 


scended over the cat. 

And then I saw the nervous, quietly moving hands 
of the black-shirted man who was leaping about on 
the log-pile. His eyes were on the log coming through 
He sprang backward; both 


the air trom the cat. 


hands, hip-high only, quivered, one on each side of 


him, patting the air, and thousands of murderous 


board feet, helpless and lethal, but with the pure, 
lovely sap of four hundred forest years still alive in 


just meht—between other logs 


them, settled right 

on the pile. 
Already the cat was gone. It had all happened with 

till next time a log 


such a spring and a rush that not 


came in did I notice the two men down in the muc 


run forward with the marking axe and brand the end 


of the new log over ind ver 


wan. 
Translucent blue diesel smoke arose trom the cats. 


Smoke arose also from a rosy log fire over at one side, 


tway down on the ground, among the vast destruc 


tion, where a couple of men warmed their hands. 


W. PROWLED, later that morning, 


» the Snah ipish r secret little stream 


up the then new 
country road t 


canal-like banks in 


miles of strange 


going dark and quiet 


the center of the Snahapish 


vetween ifs 


divide 
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deep forest, open underneath the first high limbs of 
the spruce, with moss greeny yellow il] ver the 


earth, the tree-trunks, and the limbs. 
On the Snahapish we saw where sky-lir eeIng 
had taken down radiating lanes through t! , 
However, it was where high-lead operations were 
going on that we stopped. We “sklucked” through 
the black mud straight to the warming fire. Cris 
murmured to me that the man across the tire from 
me was a high-rigger. I stared at him in stealthy awe. 
\ tall man, about thirty-five, with a handsome, un 
happy, black-browed face, a pillar of a neck with the 
black hair of his chest showing between the open 
collar of a faded plaid wool shirt and a faded torn 
green mackinaw. I looked back at the quivering spar 
tree with its guy-line cables tented out for 


rorest. 


rods 
round it. A log was snouting and smashing out of 
the forest wall, hooked on the high-lead line. | 
watched the technique of the man guiding the donkey 
engineer when the log was to be placed. When the 
log came to rest, the saber-toothed claws were dis 
engaged. Steel missiles, they swung regardlessly 
through the air, the cables that held them half dou 
bling up and flinging them like pieces of bark on a 
I screamed, for that guiding man wasn’t no 
ticing them. Then | cringed. “Damn wench,” | 
thought to myself. But the high-rigger smiled. 


“Pretty near got caught in the bite that time, Jim,” 


string. 


he called. 

\ truck sailed in; 16 giant tires it had; and finally 
they got one spruce log secured to it. A mean job, and 
1 huge load. Off down the muddy forest road the 
truck went spitting with that log, and I almost wept. 

“If this last virgin timber were needed,” Cris 
murmured to me, “it wouldn’t be so bad. But all this 
smaller stuff knocked down that would be big saw 
timber back east, will just be left to rot.” 


a ’s LOOK AT THE FOREST UNDISTURBED. Like old 
virgin forest everywhere, the Hoh rain-forests are 
ypen. Sometimes they open out under the trees like 
parks. Sometimes the trail leads from one “room” t 
nother, dipping, rounding the corner of a giant tree. 
Like the nine princesses in the fairy story, each room 
9 glade is more beautiful than the others. Here 's 
me glade. It is 50 feet across, flat-roofed with vine 
maple leaves, filled with green light and silence, ex 
cept for the distant hushing of the river. No walls, 
just the lacing of moss-hung vine-maple arches, like 
the wings of a forest theater, all their spaces closed 
softly with leaves. Their crossing, fur-bearing trunks 
half hide a big, motionless presence, the 8-foot 
through column of a spruce ascending from the deli 


rn 


cate green forest floor up and away and out into the 
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WINTH 

ght 2 et above, shielding this bower at its foot 

where ges straight and plumb into the earth— 
prel ies about curving up to the trunk. Along 
e sid the glade lies a log 60 feet long, waist 
oh, ind cushioned 4 inches deep with moss, 
whicl nele delicate white flowers and ferns and 


ives. Miaidenhair fern grows ilong its base. Over 


“harvested.” 


ihead disappears around a great 1-foot 


ray-splotched with sun. Following it 


stands of vanilla leaf, coarse after the 


ee COLL  — 


frail glade things, their white birthday candles erect, 
th n drops over their broad leaves like pale 
ereen glass in the slant of the sun. Young sword 
ferns cur! their tips over like turkey gobblers’ heads, 
ken comes up with clenched fists. Each 
; the forest is different. 
s glade a yellow patch of sun lights the 
rea hind leg ol deer as she strolls idly 
ss the trail, then stands arrested, head and ears 
ec watch you swinging along the trail toward 
er. Then off she goes 1n a dancing trot. 
[he valley narrows to a mere forested ravine, 
dowy between mountainsides. Between the yellow 
oreen, igey firs you glimpse the rapids and 
q 
ERE ASTI 


N EAR 

CHE 

ARK INE IN 

iE | \CHIEI 

{E LARGE LO 
PRI } 

NI I I 
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the milky green-blue of the glacier-fed Hoh itself. 
['aken by surprise around the end of the log, a big 
brown-hooded elk with cream-colored body bounds 
off. With an easy spring and lift of her hind quar 
ters, she comes up onto a knoll at the foot of a big 


4 


Under the high log beside which you surprised her 


fir and pausing turns her dark head to look at you. 


there is the dusty, smoothed place where a wild cat 


lay up, out of the recent rain. 


Nox !HE DEMANDs made by lumbermen—these so 


tar never-ending demands to log more and more of 
the unlogged virgin rain forests—are sharply facing 
the people of the entire United States in the form of 
Congress, every one of which 
There have already 


i. sheaf of bills in 
10uld 


s| be decisively deteated. 
inroads on the pe ples reserve of this 


ivailable elsewhere 


been enough 
wilderness, and there is already 
so much timber that what is within the park would be 
f small relative value to timber interests. Yet as a 
wilderness it is of supreme, absolute value to the 
people of this and all future generations. 

The original area set aside on the Olympic Penin 


o 4 


sula in 1897 was about the present size of Yellow 








[he present park is no 


National Park. 


hed park were obtained by the pressure ot 


nterests say frankly that 
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i third of the park—beginning with 56,000 acres as 
the first small hole in the dyke. 

Che present size of the Olympic National Park is 
848,212 acres. This is mostly exceedingly rugged 
mountains. The 5 it 1 
posed to remove are of an entirely different character. 


6,VV0U or more acres if Is now pr 


[hey are the narrow, deeply forested lowland river 
valleys and the forested ridges between the valleys, 
yn the west side of the park, where an annual rainfall 
up to 144 inches and the mild climate influenced by 
the Japan current have produced a forest unlike any 
ther in the world. Here is where the Douglas fir 
ind spruce rise two or three hundred feet, making a 
ithedral roof unbroken for miles. Here is the mez 
zanine floor of large-leaf maples, themselves a hun 


? 
moss and ferns on their gnarled limbs. Under them 


dred feet tall and bearing aeri irdens of copper) 


= 


ire the vine maples, their long slender limbs droop 
ing in giant croquet wickets curtained with mosses 
that hang in 6-foot showers. The forest floor js car 
peted with moss ferns, and delicate white flowered 
herbs. This is what it is now proposed to remove 
from the park, so that it may be logged. 

These “cool tropics” alone would justify their pres- 


ervation in a national park, but this is not the whole 


; 


picture. If the ridges are logged and the river val 
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WINTER $/-48 OLYMPIC FOREST, 
levs lett present for a tourist attraction, as some 
ropose, merely opening up the ridges will alter the 

wracter of the valley forests and also leave them 
wide ope » fire hazards. 


Toa Wil \NIMALS are one of the component parts 
f these forests, one of their chief charms, and turn 
‘ests over to the lumbermen will have a 
nost serious effect on this resource. The human value 
f experiencing wildlife is probably a superior value 

that of enriching a few timbermen with a final 
virgin timber, yet the timber interests in the 
ire supported by local hunters. 


ng the ! 


stand of 
Olympics 

Sportsmanship is so romanticized by commercial 
to become sentimental 


nterests that we are likely 
bout it. The last remaining herds of wild indepen 
ent elk their hereditary ranges here in the Olym 


pics probal ray 1umber only about four thousand head. 
amare mong the lawful sportsmen of the country 
But as a tourist attraction they 
e of considerable interest. I saw a on the 
Quinault pointing out a chance band of wild elk to 
isitors one day. The faces of the tourists wore an 
expression of delight and incredulous 


ey WI Il not go far. 


ranger 


inconscious 


iwe. 

Many local | wunters would 
park abolished and the region opened for hunting, as 
1938. They claim the game has dwin 
park administration. At the same time 
the usual estimates of the number of elk are 
ibly over-optimistic. A wild aaa is 
rather speculative, and that of elk is likely to be espe 
uly dubious because elk herds 2 t bg and re-assem 


be glad to see the whole 


t was before 
ued under 


prob 


census of 


le. If three herds are seen, of 25 , and 100, they 
nay be reported as 175 elk, whereas actually there 
nay be only 100. The elk are intensively hunted now 


(One 
machine gun. ) 
1e park, in 


n the 
C 


the park. 


Was UsInNg a 


sportsman on the 
Most ot 


the river 


margins of 
Hoh last vear 


heir old winter range 1s outside th 


valleys. On each river the problem of the preserva 
n of the elk is shghtly di litter rent. The last farmers 
up each river have special difficulties and need net. 
the most part, however, their attitude is that bul 
lets are heaper than fences. Some of the last farms 
the Ely should probably be leased or bought, 
nd put into winter grass for the elk. This would not 
ven require fencing, and cultivation but once in 4 of 
years (Of course horses should be kept off during 


, so the food will actually be there for the 


elk in the winter.) On the Calawah, grass to supple 


nent the browse of the elk could be seeded by plane 


1 small areas roughed out by bulldozer. The elk 
need only a small lift to help them over the worst of 
ne wint lhe river valleys and ridges between val 
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leys on the west side of the park, now sought by tim- 
ber interests, have been about the best remaining win- 
ter-range of the elk. 

It is the winter need that gives such critical wild 
life value to the park areas that are now in danger 
of being turned over to the loggers. 
are the winter feeding ground of the Roosevelt elk, 
largest species of elk in the United States. President 
[Theodore Roosevelt created the Olympic National 
Monument primarily as a refuge where these elk 
might be preserved from extinction. Elk are migra 
tory, with a summer and a winter range. Their sum- 
mer range, in the high country near timberline, is 
fairly safe, since there is no merchantable timber here 
that the lumbermen covet. But in winter the elk must 
go down to the river valleys to find browse. More 
some elk do not go high even in summer but 
live on the ridges between river valleys. If these 
ridg ges are I eged, these elk will be forced to go down 
into the valleys and eat not only their own next win- 
ter’s food but also that of the high-country elk. The 
valleys will become over-grazed, and many elk will 
starve. Moreover, the land taken out of the park 
will become open to hunters, who will make addi 
tional inroads into the vanishing herds. 
these forests as part of a national park has adequate 
justification from the er oar oe of wildlife preser 
vation alone. 


These forests 


ver, 


Preserving 


B, r Ir IS THE WHOLE Forest that must be pre 
served—the whole forest within the comparatrvely 
small area that yet remains as a dedicated sample of 
the marvelous creation of the centuries that we Amer 
icans found in these rain forests. Surely we have de 
voted, and are devoting, enough of this Olympic 

and surely we should 
reduce our own waste where we are already lumber 
of future 


Peninsula to our timber needs, 


ing before we reduce the heritage 
tions that is now within the park. 


genera 


It can not be too strongly emphasized that if we a1 
to preserve this heritage we can not permit logging on 
the areas being preserved. Terms have been intro 


duced that a misleading impression of the facts: 
: ” ryty 
ripe, The 


trees are the food and nurses of the new 


give 


“harvest,” “over “selective logging. 
ae 


r ” 
ver ripe 


trees, Which root pi icturesquely : ilong the mossy trunks 


of decaying giants, their clasping roots becoming 
irches as the log decays away. A thousand years 


would not restore the virgin rain forest, once cut. A 
of solitude would only 
ancient giants living on fallen giants 


thousand years begin to re 


constitute these 


which in turn were nourished and made possible by 
thousand-year-old giants fallen still earlier. 


logging” in these dense forests would 


é é 


“Selective 
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have to be done by tweezers from the sky! The fall 
f one giant knocks down scores of other trees. Yard 


yut to the truck knocks down every tree 


ntne way | nese trees are lett to rot. It would take 
in hour to go straignt across a logged patch yt only 
60 acres, climbing and scrambling over the abandoned 
ircasses, most of which would be saw timber back 
ist. But it costs just as much to load a smaller log 
is a larger, so why use milk as long as cream remains? 
Che waste of timber on the Olympic Peninsula is 
vevond statistics. Only a fourth to half of a large tree 
used by the sawmills. The discarded cores of the 
eiant “peeler” logs used for plywood are big logs 
themsel ve , 18 inches through. Chey are sold simply 
for firewood. Back east, by suitable machinery, cores 


ire now utilized for plywood and lumber. And day 


ind Oregon 


the fires burn down through Washington 


suming the sawmill waste. 

lumbering companies on the peninsula, 

ea of waste, have lived purely on cream. 
im miraculously belong to the peo 


nited States, on one edge of the Olym 


National Park, and rather than begin to use milk, 


) 


undless, inexhaustible waste down the 


, the loggers want to deter for a few years 


in some modest, trivial wav to save, by 
1 


dip at this last bit of cream. 


ial stands of virgin forest are required 
, 


nt r pulpw a’ then what in neaven's 
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name are we going to do when they are gone? Use 
the redwoods in California and then perish: We're 
drowning now in pulpwood and smaller saw-log pos. 
sibilities, here on this well-watered peninsula, and yer 
listening to the loggers cry out for more of t! virgin 
rain forest. We have seen the magnificent un-logged 
forests, and we have seen what happens vy en the 
loggers move into them. We know how little of the 
mce great virgin area is now left and what a com- 
paratively small amount of it is dedicated for preser- 
vation. We know, too, that the lumber companies 
must soon change their practices, convert thei mills, 
ind realize that virgin timber can not last hem for- 
ever. All the merchantable timber in the park, we 
know, would sustain the present kind of lumbering 
nly a short time—perhaps 6 years—and we can not 
scape the knowledge that it would be stupendously 
stupid to sacrifice this heritage of all future genera- 
tions in order to postpone for only half a dozen years 
ry so a conversion that these lumber companies must 
make anyhow sooner or later. And that is why we say 
to the people of the United States and to their repre 
sentatives in Congress that all of the bills now pend 
ng to invade the Olympic National Park should be 
so overwhelmingly defeated that the lumbermen will 
realize that this park has been established for perma 
nent preservation. Let’s put an end to these peren 
nial attempts to find out whether the American people 
mean what they say when they create a national park. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMB 


By Sranron A. CoBLENTZ 
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HREI ISTERS AND BROKEN TOP MOUNTAINS, FROM MC KENZIE HIGHWAY EAST OF THE DESCHUTES RIVER 


In the Three Sisters Primitive Area 


By C. 


Y SPIRITS ROSE at each upward step, 
ind my mind seeemed to take on a keener 
dge. It was as if the uncertain muddling 

f human affairs at the lower level were passing out 
f the picture, leaving a crystal clearness in the men 
itmospnere. 

It was August 5 in 1945. 


King in to the camp being 


\lone on the trail, 1 was 
made that day at the foot 

t the Middle Sister in the Oregon Cascades by the 
Obsidians, the mountaineering club with headquarters 
n Eugene, Oreg. Already, as John Muir had pre 


icted for mountain climbers, the winds had “blown 
eir freshness” into me and I had received the “good 
ngs” of the mountains. 
| reached the camp—4!% miles from the nearest 
ighway—about 2:30 and spent the rest of the after 
P P} \ 
} ( c. 8 G : 
N ng- 
\ ( ™ 
graphy. | 1924 
+ H s ( \ 
N re Calif., g 
Col 1 An 


EK pWARD GRAVES 


noon making my own individual camp. I chose a 
quiet spot on the edge of a grove of mountain hem 

locks on the opposite side of the big meadow adjoin 

ing the commissary headquarters, from which I was 
separated by a branch of a mountain stream. Every 
the next two weeks that 1 made the two 
which 


time during 
or three hundred yard trip to headquarters 
was at least half a dozen times a day, for meals and 
amp fire and hot water and helping with the sawing 
ind splitting of the camp wood supply and for just 
plain sociability—I stopped for a delicious drink of 
the purest water in the world. It would be worth a 
trip of many miles and many days of time for that 
ne privilege alone. How could there be any poison 
jus tissues left in one’s body after two weeks of such 
thoroughly pure cleansing! 
\t our first evening camp fire, introductions were 
Che older club members knew each 
ther from previous years, and soon everyone felt 


the program. 


Che thirty or so campers—men 
were of il] ages trom the teens to 
of many vocations. 


perfectly at home. 
ind women both— 
ray hair and were Some were 


=~ 


fice workers, salesladies, housewives; 
electricians, farmers, teachers, librarians, university 


others were 


professors, public accountants; one was an orchid 


specialist. \ fine cordial group it was. 





14 THE 


A LEISURELY Trip is usually the order for the first 


full day in camp, and we took ours strolling over to 
ward Little Brother, one of the subsidiary volcanic 
peaks lying west of North Sister. Most of the peaks 
: f volcanic origin—are named for 
Che Little Brother is really a 


LIVING 


| 
n the region—all 
members of a family. 
mportant member. He bears the same relation 


hip to North that 


[he glaciers tore him apart rather relentlessly, and 


Sister Shastina bears to Shasta. 


1 far from perfect in outline. However, he occu 
‘ies a prominent part of the landscape and adds much 
ch color 
\ | nye thin midge extends in a westerly direction 


ummit of Little Brother, and it was toward 
ridge that we made our way. We soon 


from the 
the top of this 
began to see beautiful plants of the showy purple 
name Davidsonii 


earring the species 


MIDDLI ISTER, NORTH SISTER, AND BROKEN 





roP, FROM 
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nestling against the base of the rocks on steep 
slopes. \s we reached the top of the ridge we fol- 


lowed it in an easterly direction toward the high 


point. Wonderful views in all directions! Toward 
the north, especially, the slopes fell away sharply, 
leaving unimpeded vistas toward the main axis of the 
Cascade Range. Mt. Washington, Three-l*ingered 


Jack, and Jefferson raised their spectacular heads 
ibove the general level of the forested slopx 

But forest fire smoke interfered. A pall from the 
terrible Tillamook fire had drifted down through 
the coast ranges, shutting out our westward view to 
. large extent. The wind sometimes carried the smoke 
screen over the lower part of the Cascade Range and 
made visibility farther north than Jefferson very dif- 
ficult. 

One of our objectives had been the summit, but 
ambition gave out that first 
day and the return trip short- 
circuited our original route. 
One of the compensations was 
enough time for leisurely col 
or photography. I found a 
perfect albino specimen of a 
lupine and also came across a 
gorgeous field of red paint 
brush mixed with its yellow 
known as pumice 
paint-brush. 


relative 


\fter dinner and before the 
evening camp fire several of 
us climbed to the top of the 
Penthouse—the big 
several hundred 
camp—and from this magnifi- 
viewpoint 


plateau 
feet above 
witnessed 

Che cliffs mn 


c 1 re ypped 


cent 
glorious sunset. 
the western edge 
away abruptly, and from 

perch here the changing colors 
and cloud combinations could 
be enjoyed in all their glory. 


A. Gust 7 was a day of glo- 


1) 


rious mountaineering with 
exciting climax. At 9 o’clock 
23 of us left camp to climb 
The Husband. This extreme- 
ly important member of the 
family is so situated that he 
can closely supervise South 
Sister directly to the east, with 


BACHELOR FLATS an open valley between. For 
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IN THE THREE 


WINTE} 17-46 


hours we followed the Skyline Trail that 


l couple , 
e high ridges of the Cascade Range. Then 


traverses 

, short trip brought us to Linton Meadows and 
its gorgeous wild flower gardens, and to Husband 
Lake, for lunch. 

Leaving the lake, 15 of us climbed a rather steep 
orassy slope to the shoulder at the base of the moun 
rain a imb notable for fine fields of both red and 
vhite ther filling the foregrounds of every vista. 
\ scramble up a shaly hillside brought us to the sum 
nit chute, where a rope was stretched mainly for its 
effect morale. On top we had unbroken views in 
early ry direction, but I found so much of pho- 

raphic interest—including a brilliant plant of sul- 


phur flowers (Eriogonum umbellatum) on the top- 
yost ridge with a distant vista behind it—that I had 
ittle time for anything else. 

During 
torm clouds sounded an occasional rumble of thun 
der, yet we stopped at the lake for a cool fast dip. At 
Linton Meadows the heavens opened and we dashed 
to the nearby groves. The rain steadily increased, 
ind we finally made a break, partly to avoid lightning 


our fast descent on the shaly hillsides, 


hazards under the trees. 

{bout a hundred yards out in the open a terrific 
shock almost nailed me to the ground. My wet cotton 
gloves acted as a conductor through the ice-axe in my 
mand. The thunder crash was ear-splitting. I saw 
rree people recoil in various attitudes of abandon. 

The bolt had struck a big Douglas fir tree, throw- 
ng huge splinters several feet long out into the grove 
ind barely missing two of our party. One whole side 
f the tree was ablaze at once and burned as long as 
we stayed. It was a long wet hike into camp. 


ie NEXT DAY Was comparatively quiet, but on Au- 
gust 9 we were up at 5 for breakfast by lantern light, 
ready for a climb of North Sister—15 of us. 

There is a thrill of anticipation about climbing a 
ugh mountain that very few other adventures in 
ry with them. So many interesting things can 
happen, and some of them usually do. I am not think 
danger, which 
managed party, but rather of the adventures of the 
nind—new and unusual experiences with weather 
ind snow and clouds and flowers and distant views. 

Starting in the dark, at 5:45 War Time, we grad 


ually rose toward the higher regions of light. At our 


Ire car 


n now 


is negligible in a well 


it lower levels, we wait for the light. Up 
\t each rest stop we were 
ough higher so that the infinite light source below 


womMmes 
mes, 


nere we went to meet it. 


ind beyond the horizon made its influence increas- 
ingly evident. We were on western slopes and not 
ints! T : : : 

unt! 8 (War Time) did the sun actually make its 
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Cue Turee Sisrers Primitive Area, including 
64,075 acres in the Deschutes National Forest and 
182,053 acres in the Willamette National Forest, is 
a wilderness of 246,728 acres situated along the crest 
of the Cascade Range in Oregon, south of the Me 
Kenzie Pass Highway. “It includes,” says the U. S. 
Forest Service, “some of the finest and most inipres- 
sive scenery in the Northwest. One of the principal 
attractions is the Three Sisters Mountains, believed 
by some to be the remnants of a mountain once the 
largest in Oregon. The Oregon Skyline Trail 
rosses the area north and south.” 


appearance on our mountainside, but it limned the 
horizon and shot its early rays through the smoke 
pall long before that. 

At the lower end of Renfrew Glacier on Middle 
Sister a blue iceberg lake cuddled in the snow fields 
surrounded by high moraines. The snow fields were 
deep and clear and the setting superb, with westward 
views across the billowing ranges limited only by 
smoke from the forest fires. The sun was free, and 
our spirits rose as we prepared to climb over the 
shoulder of Middle Sister to Collier Glacier, the most 
interesting of the region. 

We crossed the glacier near its point of origin at 
the divide between Middle and North Sister. Look- 
ing down its length—it is the largest glacier in Ore- 
gon—we could see at its lower extremity far below 
a coftee-colored lake surrounded by high moraines. 


j 








16 THE LIVING 
\cross the glacier’s white upper expanses, we paused 
for a last rest at the base of the long south ridge that 
we followed most of the way to the summit of North 
SIst¢ , 

Chen began one of the paradoxes of mountaineer 
ng—strange mixture of plodding exertion and in 
piring backward views. The slopes were largely 


se volcanic pumice with a few firm rocks or ridges 


protruding here and there. Hard and slow work 
was, vet who would miss it, and how it was rewarded! 
hand loomed mightier and 


Middle Sister close at 


nightier, and the red lava ridge up which we were 


travelling slowly unravelled its sinuous length, flat 
e out to the downward view—South Sister over 
the eastern slopes of Middle Sister, with Hayden and 


Diller Glaciers the snow fields to the east. 
Che Bachelor perfect in form ind 
was next in line, 


‘ken perhaps to have a fam 


draining 
immaculate in 
ippearance as a bachelor should be 

Broken Top—too br 
Vy name mpleted the semicircle. 

\long the narrow knife-edge part of the ridge 
illed Camel’s Back we hitched our way 1n a sitting 
with precipitous ¢ i 





iffs on either side. If a 
| at least 


been fatal, 
Soon at 


main ridge of the 


fall from this camel would have 
he didn’t sway while he was being ridden. 
we crossed, nrst, the 


ind then steep snow fields with dangerous 
oking cliffs below as an to sure-footed 


ness. Inching our way under the cliffs of the final pin 


Incentive 


+ 


vacle, we came to the chimney leading to the sum 


nit where a rope stretched down the chimney made a 


Wy me fin 





ter Glacier, Oreg.; from 


“COLLIER GLACIER, THI 


ar re apy of 


MOsT INTERESTING OF THE 
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routine affair of a climb that otherwise wou! have 
been a difficult scramble. 

On the top for lunch at 2, we found the weather 


perfect, the sun wi irm, and the views extensive and 
colorful. Ina ge ar down the eastern slopes there 
was a mud lake. Dow: ird the north, Glisan Pi nacle, 
almost as high as Prouty Pinnacle on which we were 
standing, gleamed a brilliant red in the clear sun- 
light. There was no lagging interest on the top of 
North Sister! 


ne DAYS LATER, after several less strenuous excur 
sions and some days of simple chores and quiet enjoy- 
ment, We were again on a mountain top. 
it was South Sister. 

It was August 15. Eleven of us were up at 3 and 
off on the trail at 4:15, hiking for an hour by flash 
light. Nothing was visible but the stars overhead, 
the silhouettes of hemlocks and pines, and the back 
of the hiker ahead. A bit eerie at times! 

Gradually the dawn light appeared. We had cov- 
ered some three miles of level trail, Middle Sister at 
our left bulking huge against the eastern sky when- 
At the base 
and headed across 


This time 


ever we crossed openings in the forest. 
of the mountain we left the trail 
country toward South Sister’s northwest slopes, mak- 
ing our first stop at a small heart-shaped lake known 
locally as Chieftain. 
lor the next two hours we climbed over upland 
pastures splashed with the red of Indian paint-brush, 
the blue of lupine, the yellow 
arnica and senecio, and the 
white of Tolmie’s saxifrage. We 
reached the edge of Lost Creek 
Glacier about 8:15 and then be 
gan two hours of snow and ice 
work. We travelled single file, 
the leader cutting steps for in- 
experienced feet in the steepest 
places and carefully herding us 
open crevasse. Finally 
of red lava 


too 


over 
we reached a ridge 
rock, where the glacier Was 
steep for further exploitation, 
and at 10:15 we climbed to the 
backbone of the 

Here we began again 
the rewards of mountain climb- 
unfolded in three 
directions and became stil] more 


idge. 


to reap 
ers. Views 


extensive as we worked our way 
up the crumbling ridge. 
mountain itself 
view to the east, 


barred 
but in 


y F tra The 
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WINTER -48 IN THE THREE SISTERS PRIMITIVE 


the other three directions there 
were magnificent vistas. To- 
ward the north we could take 
it 2 ince the axis of the 
main Cascade Range, Middle 
Sister and North Sister in the 
immediate foreground, Wash- 
eton and Three-lingered 
lack and Jefferson looming for 
undred miles or so beyond. 
[foward west were the lesser 
ded peaks of the lower Cas 
ides, and toward the south 
here W The Bachelor, The 
Sphinx, and mountain lakes and 


smaller peaks in unending pro 
ession to the distant horizon. 

\t 12 o’clock we topped a 
ridge and suddenly found our 
selves on the rim of an old 
rater about a mile in circum 


ference more than 10,000 feet 


wove sea level. For an hour  4N ICEBERG LAKE, OR 


ind a half we explored this 
remarkable mountain top, taking time out for only a 
quick lunch. 

he old crater was almost entirely filled with well 
packed snow, but in its lower northwest corner was an 
ceberg lake, or tarn, said to be the highest of all 
rater lakes. 


greatest interest was the rapid shifting of blues and 


lo a color photographer, however, its 


greens that 
] } 


ike was not very large, perhaps a quarter of a mile 


onstantly played over its surface. The 
ng and a hundred yards wide at the middle, but 
small snow-covered icebergs floated around the sur 
face, and their submerged margins as well as the 
utside edges of the lake added touches of green to 


he blueness of the water. 


Another mountain-top experience well worth the 


’ » 
mh 


Mow: E SISTER We climbed on August 18, starting 
[Che torest-tire smoke had 


it 6:45, only 5 of us. 
greatly abated. We climbed directly up the west side 


ut a 
er steep slopes, and as soon as we were fairly high, 
extensive views opened to the north. Mt. Hood was 


| 


plain, and even Mt. Adams was faintly discernible 
through the haze of distance. 

C ming out on some big snow fields, we followed 
them around to the south because of the good footing 
\fter awhile we found ourselves oppo 
site South Sister, and we completed the climb from 
that side, re iching the top just about noon. 


in the snow. 


AREA 17 








rARN, SAID TO BE THE HIGHEST OF ALL CRATER LAKES” 


Off toward the south three lakes with different 
colors immediately caught my eye—one green, one 
blue, one coffee-colored. Broken-Top loomed large 
just beyond. To the east the deserts and wheat fields 
of eastern Oregon stretched away as far as the eye 
could see, and toward the north North Sister looked 
ilmost like a continuation of the summit ridge of 
Middle Sister. Over the northwest shoulders of 
these peaks the whole Cascade Range was clearly 
visible for more than 150 miles. 


W E HAD LEFT to the last this most climbed of all 


brought back to the per 


the Sisters and were harshly 
plexities of civilization on this next-to-the-last day of 
our camp by the tangible evidence of Middle Sister’s 
popularity. Chocolate wrappers, cans, papers, and 
trash of various kinds were scattered about freely. We 
spent some time picking them up, and we started our 
descent wondering why people should be so thought 
less about leaving refuse in places of supreme beauty. 

Yet we returned to this civilization with the usual 
undercurrent of eagerness for home, and we hoped 
that even the trash leavers would back in civilization 
share with us the enduring influences of a wilderness 
experience. We wished that all—if only once in a 
lifetime—might have such an experience, and we 
speculated that even the most perplexing problems 
of civilization might be better faced by a people so 
influenced. During our stay in this wilderness the 
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yme of the Japanese surrender, and as we 
f war we had won 


news had « 
rejoiced again in the cessation 
dered again if even the problem of cooperation 
umong the nations of the earth might not be solved at 
nce if their responsible leaders would meet for a 
in such surroundings as this 
Its in 


eric f conferences 
nountain park country of The Three Sisters. 
fluence on us had certainly been healthful, and most 
irely we returned better able to take up again the 
We wondered if 


his might be, after ill, the real value of the 


iwilized living. 
American way of living. 
A New Conservation Series 
Noted by Oxaus J. Muri 
(6 ON ONSERVA “ IN ACTION” is the name of a new 
C series of brochure publications recently inau- 


' rn 8 
ted by the Fish and Wildlife 
ior, with two refuge 


service, of the 


Department of the Inte 
lescriptions written by Rachel L. Carson and pub 
he Government Printing Office. Chin 
National Wildlife Refuge is illustrated by 
Shirley A. Briggs and Katherine L. Horne with 
raphic maps and black and white cuts, Parker River: 
National Wildlife » with drawings and pho- 


raphs by Katherine L. Horne. 


' 1 P , 
“The establishment of the Chincoteague Refuge, 


) 
Retu g 


, 


writes Miss Carson, “has preserved, in a wild and un 
led state, a stretch of typical Atlantic seacoast for 
f those who find relaxation and re 
] - ’”) 
treshment in wilderness areas. 
1 1 ’”) 
“The greatest value of the Parker River Retuge, 


she savs, “lies in the preservation of a natural water 


\\ ld lite refuges in many instances er in excel 


» 4 
ypportunity to preserve a bit of or rinal wilder 


Pigail 


, be it inaltered length of beach or sand dunes, 
unmoain vaterhole in the southwestern desert 
where antelope still me in to water over ancestral 
ge lands, or some wild canyon retreat. The Fish 
Wildlite Service has expressed its awareness of 
th nportunity, and we welcome with deep appre 
) \ I luding wilderness attributes 

mong the values to be cherished on our refuges. 


With an attractive freshness in typography, this 
ver the stodginess 


‘ficial publications. 


presents also a triumph 


t embarrasses so many 


WILDERNESS 


“Grandeur of Life” 


OUR FLOWERING WORLD. By Rutherjord Pla: 


NUMBER 23 


Vew York Dodd, Uead &&F Company. 194; Y 

i ry 
vith 38 color photographs on § plates, 128 black and whi 
photographs on 46 plates, half-tone pictograph colo gic 
wges, 2/7 text dram ings, ¢ nd-pa pe r photograph, list of be rks 


r further reading and relerence » (Nd Inder, $6. 


“< HROUGH THESE PAGES,” writes Rutherford Platt 

Tin the concluding paragraph of his magnificent 
volume called Our Flowering World, “we have been 
exploring among the rocks, woods, and fields in quest 
of adventure and discovery. We have found ourselves 
standing at a unique vantage point of time, looking 
back at the massive sweep of life on this planet, pow- 
ered by the living cell. Perhaps for some of us the 
impact of this perspective has been a spiritual experi- 
ence. The grandeur of life in our flowering world 
lies in its infinite possibilities.” 

Our author, it seems to us, has thus appended to 
his work an apt characterization not only of the vol- 
ume he has fashioned but also of its best effect ona 
reader. If all who visit the wilderness—or any nat- 
ural outdoor scenes—could carry with them the per 
spective of the geologic ages and the respect for Life 
to be gained from reading Our Flowering World 
they would surely find their experiences enriched and 
ennobled. Nor can anyone peruse this volume and 
behold its marvelous illustrations, also by the author, 
without feeling an exhilaration that will tempt him 
to exploration and motivate an effort to help preserve 
the opportunities for such exploration. It is a volume 
to be commended and treasured. 


Once Again ... A Warning 


IS UTAH SAHARA BOUND? By Walter P. Cot- 
tam. Eleventh Annual Frederick William Reynolds Lee- 
ture. Bulletin No. 11, vol. 37, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 1947. 40 pp., 3 fig. (Available free from 
Wildlife Management Institute, Investment Bldg., Wash- 
neton, D. C.) 


Reviewed by Oraus J. Muri 


E HAVE HAD our dust bowl experience, demon- 
| peters to us what can happen to mismanaged 
soil. Yet there are signs that we do not long remem- 
ber. With high wheat prices during World War | 
many grass-land areas were plowed up and seeded to 
wheat, later abandoned with decline of prices. Some 
‘f these lands that we have seen still carry the after 
math of cheat grass. Now it is reported the same race 


for wheat is on, the same abuse of soil. So soon do 


we forget. Or did we ever learn? 
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BOOK 


the very fact that so 
nany research workers have 
n erving “wolf? has tended 
deaden our apprehension. 
longer startled. But 
scientist must persist in pro 
yming the truth. It 1s his 
nay be his hope that 
vill at last 
people wallowing in 


be heeded 
the 


urces of a fresh conti 


iain a scientist comes 
. warning, with very 
( ind startling truth. 
Dr. Walter P. Cottam 


wade a painstaking search of 


has 


record for Utah and 


ble to piece together the 
mitive picture. We learn 
th surprise that sagebrush 


reas today were predominant 
igo. A 
Is the fol 
Wine a Tooele Valley, de 


rassland a century 
varacteristic excerpt 


ONE OF Ri 


ibed in some early accounts rTS DESCRIPTION 
upporting luxuriant YTrass: 
S it of grass in Too Valley by Stansbury finds 
t | | pbruar\ ) 942, SSI rf / Transcript 
, i-weekly county newspaper published it “Tooel 


I re ppears here in obituary column for Mr. 
LaMare, the last male Tooele 


d at the age of 92 years. One of the paragraphs 


pioneer ot 


. , : 

0 Valley Known s Ut aust wi 

I S art riy sent i ll of ti vetati\ types 
rf es supp tt] se than Russian this- 


nnu ls. 


ind Dr. Cot 


histori 


! 
Chere are many similar references, 
m’s nt field work supports the 
mpletely 


Dr. Cottam believes that public education is the 


Vy answ His objectives include an understand 

, ! x ' 

g ol asic Gependence of civilization on an ade 
uate plant ver and on soil; land ownership and 


ind use; need of a sustained program of 


values and limitations of the re 


cational use of land resources (particularly game 


the need for new legislation. 
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WORLD.’ 
rDOOR WORLD.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN “OUR 
rIME, OUR Ol 


PLATT’ FLOWERING 


“THIS IS OUR HERITAGE O} 


Lhe author’s of most 


s) mpatnetic attention: 


closing paragraph is worthy 


hundred years ago, like Plymouth in 1620, was 
They 
practiced to the best derstanding the Golden Rule. 


Phe Biblical “Am | 


my brother’s keepert’? What we need it this begin- 


people guided by religious motives. 
of their un 
nswered affirmatively to the query 


most 


ning of a new century in Utah is not a new social philosophy 
ut ratl return to the ethical ide xpressed in Leviticus 
?5:23, where the Lord says, “*. . . the land is mine, for ye are 


strangers and sojourners with me.” This bit of gospel, basi 
s fundamental in the 


wickedness of 


perpetuation of our own. It implies the soci 
] ] 


aSsIn mt in unborn erat nd impaired by selfish 
xploitation. It teaches tl gee-old truth that to each n- 
ration Is imp sed the stewards rot tI 1d, Dut in society 
Ww I ttl uture 1s vested t \ rship 
) : + ] ‘ } , 
But society tends to forget the lessons of the past. 


Perhaps our wilderness, those portions of our land 


ate, 


as 


that we may be able to keep in their primitive s 


may serve fo keep betore us an ideal, may serve as a 


measure with which to evaluate the changes that we 


may foolishly make in our land. Perhaps we need 


such reminders before us to demonstrate what has 


heen and what can by wise use. By such contrasts, 


with a bit of the unspoiled past before us, May we be 


euided toward better land stewardship. 
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Fact, Beauty, and Wildness 


ONE DAY AT TETON MARSH. By Sally Carrighar. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopt. 1947. viti + 239 pp. (53 


lr Geo i Patrit U ) 
Reviewed by FRANCES JUDG! 

\N Nas a deep, instinctive craving for the fun 
M damental. But he is weighted. Weighted with 
lave n lay f sophistication. He lives on headlines 
ind t ensational. The fundamental and the simple 
ire cd some persons leay e tne city to try to 

nplity t lives; some live a complicated life in a 
mparative wilderness. Sally Carrighar’s One Day 
ut n \larsh gratites the desire to get away trom 
generalities and complications. It brings the full 
eal t nost of us live without either seeing 
nea o, vet t wok is a wav of both arousing 
ind satisfving cu ty at one and the same time. 


we learn that every square 


mil ~ ¥ . ve ey yY square root, teems with the 
tragedy lf eaury fr untamed life; pulsates in 
t steady Vear-round, century-round, igeless, uel, 


exquisite rhythm. Throbs with wildness. 


D / Varsh shows the immediate 
tt I genulty upon fourteen aquat 
un lt sociates when the equinoctial 

\ esaging winter, i the nea ss of 
\ ry W Wh vind, prece o ft 
ru x, blow \ ttonwood tree, which acts a 
;, st of the pond drains t ugh 
t k, dras ly affecting the lives of these 
I ¢ \ \ 1 ul tnis are & T ag 
t Bot stinct ad le 1@ are brought t ne 
! : this iV of the equ 
K Is their ve s well as in their lives. 
And, Mliss C ghar writes, “instinct was no qual 
v, like ( : it all had similar proportior 
| was simple ar some nplex. On this 
doy . sie \ tastrophe occurred, d 
\ Ve epended Ww wel 
he 
\; ay it - ils is a quality that il] nen ¢ 
lave in similar proportion. How much each reader 
vets ut }} D d | i Vai agepends on 
how far he has travelled from his fundamental self. 
[he protagonists of this story are an otter, cutthroat 
trout, osprey, Mosquito, scud, mink, varying hare, 
\merican merganser, moose, clepsine leech, leopard 
frog, physa ul, trumpeter swan, and a beaver. 
Lheir home ts the flood-plain where Cottonwood 


Creek joins the Snake River, in the Jackson Hole 
National Monument in Wyoming. The wild drama 
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it 


VY Af 
Y 


, 
a al 


A 
A 


From “One D t Teton Marsh” 


STRATED BY “EORGE AND PATRITIA MATTSON 


f each is played against a background that is un- | 


yMpromising and beautiful. 


Everywhere were the signs of [the river’s] ynquering, 
Logs, trees torn from the land, were strewn at each bend. 
Shattered branches and willow skeletons lay on the bar. 
Wreckage was draped around every living willow upon the 

nks. If the river’s throaty, incessant roar did not warn of 
ts mastery, no e\ ould miss proofs of it. 

And, when the equinoctial storms arrive 

| vind s med to sharpen the very light. \ lizzard 

seeds and leaves drove through the boughs; shadows flew. 
\ distant roar warned of a greater wind coming. Down 

m the mountain sides rushed a vast swee p. It surged out 

in ley floor, sti uning the sagebrush, neare! and 
now into these trees 


isned, 


\gainst this severe background live many animals, 
from the flesh-eaters, who know the wild fever of 
hunting, to the small plant-eaters, who seem almost 


too mild and shy for the violence that surrounds 
them. 

Since Jackson Hole is spectacular country, “vastly 
high—heroic,” as Miss Carrighar puts it, the un 


usual display in nature tends to distract from the 
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{| the charming, and from fine detail in all. 
ut what is being missed takes a sensitive 


minute 
[To point 
nerson. Miss Carrighar is that person. She opens a 
new world by bringing out the intrinsic in insects, ani 
mals, and plants. She accomplishes this by knowing 
her subject as perfectly as it can now be known. Hans 
Zinsser would surely say of her: “She gives new un 
derstanding of things that have always been.” She 
moves from the minute to the huge and back again 
with ease, focusing first upon “pricks of movement” 
“slivers of life,” then upon immensities that 
“erase every impression except that of power.” She 
braids the lives of plants and animals, as the Snake 
River braids and moves on. She shows their inter 
dependence, their similarities, and their dependence 
upon the marsh. [or instance, she brings out that the 
moose and the snail both enjoy the same flavor in a 
waterlily leaf. 1 am curious to know how Sally Car 
righar might handle the story of an amoeba, vorti 
cella, or any other form of microscopic life, since she 
has the power to distill her meticulous knowledge of 
plant and animal life into something pure and shin 
ing. And her writing breathes. 

\lso a wildness and a newness are brought to such 


\ND THERE IS MUSIC IN THEIR DRAWINGS” 
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common things as heat and cold, sun and shade, that 
few of us feel or see without being nudged. 

Curiosity kept me from reading One Day at Teton 
Vlarsh straight through, from the first page to the 
last. I had to begin with the story of the mosquito. 
Jackson Hole is violent with mosquitoes during early 
summer. In some sections of this valley they are as 
thick as snowflakes in an equinoctial storm. As one 
old-timer put it, “You can whip a pint cup through 
the air and get a quart of mosquitoes any day.” 

The mosquito of this story, a female, molts four 
times after cutting from the eggshell. Miss Carrighar 
takes her through all her various, laborious, stages 
of life—birth upon birth upon birth. The mosquito 
\t last the 
fragile pupal skin splits and she is almost ready to 
begin her life in the air. 


seems continually in a process of change. 


Her abdomen stretched back along the surface, and her 
head and chest came out of the split, for the first time into 
the world above the pond. She took a great breath, filling 
the air-tubes meshed through her insect body. It swelled he 
out, and her skin more widely opened. Legs flexible as hairs 
unwound from around her shoulders. ‘The first pair pulled 
themselves free, stiffening at once. Their folds unbent. 

With a look of slow, experimental wonder the Mosquito 
laid one foot on the water. She put the other down. A 
middle pair of legs came out and lowered, and a hind pair. 
On her sides had been two flattened sacs, and from them 
now she pulled out—wings! Up from their veins and edges 
when they dried would stand exquisite iridescent fringes. 
From beneath her chest a beak swung forward; and _ her 
ibdomen slid from its outworn sheath. She found a slip- 
pery stand on the surface, rested on her feet, and waited. 
She was a real Mosquito now, though very pale and still too 
sort. 


lve been bitten by millions of mosquitoes, but 
now, never again can I see the mosquito in a cold, 
hostile light. I have entered his world. I see him, at 
once, objectively, personally, scientifically, and po- 
etically ! 

Chere 1s a desire to quote endlessly ) since the book 
is filled with beautiful, informative passages. Where 
should one begin? Where stop? 

Since finishing the book I want to open it at ran- 
dom, just as I have Miss Carrighar’s first book One 
Day on Beetle Rock, to savor such writing as “. . . the 
dusty honey of dry grass,” 
ails a shrew ran down to the 
water leaving a sharp little wire of scent,” and to 
imagine again such beauty as the Trumpeter Swan 
crossing “the ripples with no sway, as evenly and 
quietly as sunlight pushes back the shade.” 

Sally Carrighar indicates that animals are tense 
and alert, for the most part, living high on the emo- 
tional scale. But in living by instinct rather than by 


“ce 


their cries were 
bright as splashes, 
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reason and memory, they do not fluctuate drastic: illy 
in their feelings. This attitude about animals gives 
One Day at Teton Marsh a high, even serenity that 
is almost quietness, and quick 
for me this 


in spite of violence 


tragedy. And is one of the be k's deepest 


trutns 
And, according to Miss Carrighar, most animals 
look forth with an energy that is almost eagerness, 


though instinctive living 1s passive, 


Well, after re re this book, the 


blindly 
upprecia 


even 


ounded 
PuIlued. 


tive person is bound to look forth with energy that 
is eagerness to re-discovering his surroundin os, 
[Through greater knowledge of one’s environment 


ind a quickening the superficial is pen 


f the senses, 


etrated, ind lo! there again ts the simple, the funda 
! ’ 14 
mental, the wild, 


One Day at Teton Marsh has been illustrated by 
ia and Patritia Mattson, and there ts music in 

raed s end-papers are a 
Teton Ma Unfortunately 
the actual flood-plain of this marsh is on private 
property, Jackson Hole National 
Monumer it, and has been fenced since Miss C: urrighar 
book on marsh life. But there are 
ther m wes within the monument that are free to 
Jackson Hole—other 


one can sense what it is “to follow the inner impulse 


(,€0!1 


ree drawings. The 
double-spread map of 
though within the 
com} ete l her 


marshes where 


without wilfulness, and sensitively.” That, says Miss 


" } a, } + +14 . ‘ ”” 
Carrignar, Ss what Wildness Is. 
Fray lup V Paul Jua » mem- 
p Gc i Tet 
Va P - f Ja 
Hf f nd fet 


Our National Parks 


EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL PARKS AND 
MONUMENTS. By Devereux Butcher. New York 
() , [ , P» ! ! pp. (634 by ) 

. “National Primeva 
P i Of Nature Rese? - nd 


paper. (Available directly from t Natio! 

nth St.. N. W.. Washineton 6, D. C 

¥§ the National Parks Ass 
Executive Secretary 

if its 


\ ily nal 
vy tash 


ylume 
that will be both a pleasure and an aid to anyone con 


NDER ‘THI L\USPICES 
ition, Devereux Butcher 
exquisite 


’ ere 





ioned a 


ernead with r interested in the primey 7 
\merica’s marvelous system of national 

wonuments. Although entitled /.xp/ FINZ 
Our National Parks and M 


reas pre 
] 


numents, the work 1s not 
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essentially an account of personal Visits and dven- 
tures but rather a substantial factual description of 
each area, including information on travel to the area 
ind accommodations within it. Nevertheless, the book 
has been so enriched from Mr. Butcher’s personal 
experiences in the parks and especially from his at 
tention to the plants and animals there protected that 
a reader finds it pleasant reading from cover to cover, 
Arranged alphabetically by ll for 
reference uses also, and its remarkable assemblage of 
photographs makes it a volume of enduring beauty— 
attractive, one feels safe predicting, to any man, 
or child able to bring the eyes into focus on a 
printed page. One can recommend it most 
for gift purposes. 


areas, it serves w 


woman, 
heartily 


Mr. Butcher is to be specially commended for his 
zealous attention to the preservation of the areas he 
describes and illustrates. No one reading either the 
separate descriptions of specific areas or the general 
discussions that introduce and conclude this volume 
can fail to realize that national park preservation is 
something that demands and merits the attention of 
all citizens—and something, furthermore, that 
surely realized if given this attention. Al] conserva- 
tionists will be thankful to Mr. Butcher for making 
such a work Exploring Our National Parks and 
Vlonuments so readily available, and none should 
deny himself the pleasures and advantages of pos- 
a Copy. 


can be 


sessing 


Wilderness—Then 


BUCKSKIN BRIGADE. By Jim K jelgaar 1. Neu 
York: Holiday Hou 311 pp. (5% by 8 mches) 
drawmys and end papers by Ralph Ray, Jr. $2.50. 


and Now 


Reviewed by ANNE JosEPH 


(opr His is an unviolated land!” Aubert said won- 

T3 lering i “No man has yet taken toll from it!” 
(hese excited words ‘ spoken in 1506 by a hardy 
Breton fisherman who landed, during a storm, off 
the North Atlantic coast, give us the “feel” of the 
\merica Jim Kjelgaard writes about, in his newest 
book for teen-age boys. This was wilderness—real 
wilderness—and in this series of ten _historically- 
based stories, covering the years 1506 to 1844, the 
follows the adventures met by those who 
wilderness and explored its almost un- 


reader 
found this 


touched expanse from the Atlantic coast to Oregon 
ind California. 

The men who joined the Buckskin Brigade were a 
\ French priest who travelled into the 
missionary to the 


\ iried lot: 


north country as Indians; two 
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ur trappers who made a famous “savage 
ugh hostile Indian country along the Ot 
‘r; Christopher Gist, an English frontiers- 
guided young George Washington on his 
frst important mission; an eccentric old river-boat 
:ptain on the Mississippi; and a young Indian brave 
vho led his tribesmen in a hopeless battle against the 
encroaching whites. These are a few of the characters 
be met in the breathless pages of Kjelgaard’s well 
ld stories, characters made even more alive by 
Ralph Ray’s dynamic sketches. 


Havine had the excitement of this glimpse into 


e pageant of early Amrica, the young reader most 

kely will be greatly disappointed that he could not 

we lived in those days when one could turn in any 

ection, or travel any short distance, and feel as did 

Ryder Jackson, a young trader on the Santa Fe trail 
he 1830’s— 

it as day followed day in endless procession, the land 

ts lon him. The empty green earth and the empty 

sky tisfied a craving for spacious freedom that he had 

ly understood before. At might, even the stars 

med bigger and more widely spaced. Room... room... 

mitless room. 


Today a young man is indeed fortunate if he lives 
1 such a locality that he is able to satisfy that urge 
- freedom in a wild area, even occasionally. Con 
rast our situation now with that of the colonists 
m Roanoke in the Carolinas, who, in one of Kjel 
ard’s stories, had occasion to feel that “it was al 
st inconceivable that, in so wealthy a land, there 
10uld be no one to enjoy it.” 

Wilderness lovers, young or old, when stimulated 
w vivid pictures of the real thing 1n accounts such as 
Buckskin Brigade, will become more pleasantly and 


‘S 


thankfully aware of the comparatively uncivilized 


reas we do still maintain, remnants which enable us 
get a taste of the mystery and challenge of wild 
ind unknown countrv. Those of us who make use of 


these areas like to feel that we are “kindred spirits” 


f those first frontier adventurers, and we would echo 


their sentiment about the comforts of secure town 


-aty dwelling, that 


they were men, necded more, and What picasure 


ld equal that of launching your canoe on some untravelled 
K ver, and wondering what your eyes would en- 

Inte vyithin the next mile, wr ten, o1 hundred: 

Iw irhier books by Jim Kjelgaard, written for 
Vs and about the out-of-doors, are Big Red (1945), 
ind Fo; Patrol (1941), both published by Holi 

V House 

\ NI OsbhePtil ¢ / er é 
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Thoreau Honored and Presented 


WALDEN REVISITED: A CENTENNIAL TRIB- 
UTE TO HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By Georg 
Whicher. Chicago: Packard and Company. 1945. 93 pp. 
(SA by § nches). $2. 

WALDEN AND SELECTED ESSAYS. By Henry 
D. Thoreau. Chicago: Packard nd Company. 1947. 


ISS pp. (5% by 7% imches), 


) 


p vith introduction by 
George F. Whicher and bibliography. $1.2 
THE PORTABLE THOREAU. Edited, and with an 
n, by Carl Bode. New York: The Viking Press. 


D4/. lil > OYO Dh. (4 y 1 nches ) 


Je 


mtroductt 


» MNcluaGINe c= 


ected Inbliography. $2. 

COLLECTED POEMS OF HENRY THOREAU. 
Edited by Carl Bode. Chi Packard and Company. 
1943. xxt +- 255 pp. (6 by S34 inches), with intro- 
duction by the litor and nmdex. $ 


EORGE I, WuicHer’s Walden Revisited is prob 
G tbly the most important single product of the 
1945 celebration that inaugurated the series of cen- 
tenmial anniversaries of Henry David Thoreau still 
current. After an introductory chapter, Professor 
Whicher presented a series of essay appraisals, enti- 
tled, respectively, “Biography,” “Journeys,” “Trans- 
cendental Miscellany,” “Reading,” 
“Tife 
derstanding 
“Higher Laws.’ 


“Triendships,” 
“Civil Disobedience,” “Un 
“Literary Artistry,” and 
Read in an aspen grove beneath 


in the Village,” 
Nature,” 
’ 
the Teton Mountains, this volume provided a most 
satisfying Fourth of July afternoon celebration for 
this reviewer two years after its publication, and it 
can be expected to be valued for some time to come 
by those who already have a familiarity with Tho- 
reau’s writings and an interest in more fully compre 
hending his achievement. It will likewise be a for 
tunate possession for all who have a serious interest 
in the development of American literature and 
thought. 

Professor Whicher’s general estimate of Thoreau’s 
actual literary achievement is perhaps best repre 
sented in brief by the conclusion to his introduction 
in the new collection Walden and Selected Essays, 
which he has this year edited. Says Professor 
Whicher: 

‘Thoreau’s twenty volumes on the shelf present themselves 
to the mind as a mountain range, beginning with its high 
ind highest peaks in the [Week and Walden, descending to 
slightly lower elevations with The Maine WW ds, Cape 
Cod 


pinnacles and boulders with Wiscellanies, Excursions, the 


, and A Yankee in Canada, traversing a mid-region of 
Poems, ind Familiar Letters, nd finally stretching away 
interminably in the long spine of the complete Journal. But 
the range is all of the same eranite substance. They remain, 


vey books, unsubduable as Agiochook itself, reach- 


these cr: 
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uir where only lichens can subsist, but 


ny uj t ad thin 

descend ilso to upland meadows starred with flowers, to 
, - . 

wooded slopes and well-watered valleys. ‘They remain a 


World hope, of confident trust in the 


or r ul nstraimed nature, ind of taith in the self-respect 


one as a brilliant presentation of Tho 


’ | 
reau’s accomplishment in literature, yet one wonders 


if the greatest enduring significance of Thoreau may 
not be in his apprehension of the human values of 
wildness. This is probably most concretely illustrated 


i ” 
in the ““Chesuncook” narrative 


in The Maine Woods 
most affirmatively stated in the essay “Walking.” In 


| 
be the summit 


the more distant view this essav may 
f the Thoreau range and Walden itself be the great 
mountain mass by which the summit was reached. 


{ ntortunately Lhore lu Was never ible to construct 


the book that would best communicate his vision of 


1 write 


what wildness means, but in “Walking” he dic 
its text: “In 
World.” 

Uhe essays with which Professor Whicher comple 
fen in his collection do include “Walk 
ing,” and with it “A Winter Walk” and “Wild Ap 
ples,” as well as “Civil Disobedience,” “Life With 
out Principle,” and “A Plea for Captain John 

is indeed a good fortune to have such 


Wildness is the preservation of the 


Brown.” It 
in excellent representation of Thoreau’s great writ 
ings so inexpensively available. 

It is a good fortune also to have now readily avail 


thle such an inexpensive and comprehensive collec 


tion as the more complete yet smaller volume Carl 
Bode has edited under the title The Portable Tho 
reau. It is truly portable, as this review copy has well 


proved, having survived in good shape not only the 
usual pocket transportation for occasional reading but 
even the rigors of a high-country pack trip and cover 
to-cover reading far from the safe shelves of a 
library. 

One might wish that the editor in both introduc 
more aware of what 
“contact with 
Vaine Woods, tor example, is rep 
“Ktaadn” that 


it a place 
hese, however, 


tion and selections had been 
Protessor Whicher 
wildness.” 7'he 


calls Thoreau’s 


resented by a single selection from 


| 


ends with “the last human habitation” 


where it might better have begun. 


ire somewhat unessential reservations noted by a re 
viewer for conscience sake, for here in the same vol 
ume is the whole of the essay on “Walking” with its 
strong “word for Nature, for absolute freedom and 
wildness.” 

Here too—in addition to all of Walden and a gen 
| Week ‘oncord and Merri 


erous version of On the ( 


are “A Natural History of Massachu- 


hia Rr ers 
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setts,” “A Winter Walk,” “Civil Disobedie 
“Life Without Principle,” together with 

from the journals and letters and from “A \ 
Canada” and “Cape Cod.” And one of M 


” , 
» and 
ecthons 
kee in 


Bx rde’s 


best services to his readers is a selecti from 
Choreau’s verses, which though heretofore not well] 
known are, as Mr. Bode comments, “significant ut 


terances, both because of their intrinsic merit and be 
cause of his high conception of the role of the poet.” 

For those with interest in all that Thor 
wrote, because he wrote it, and for those with special 
interests in verse, Mr. Bode has also performed the 
that 
| his nas 


lu ever 


very great service of collecting all the verse 
[Thoreau ever wrote into a single volume. 
never before been done, and the resulting Collected 
Poems of Henry Thoreau is a handsome, welcome 
volume. One surely regrets that the poet Thoreau 
did not in his early years perfect his skill in verse 
ind become at home in this medium, for this volume 
shows that he could most effectively express himself 
thus. This is well illustrated by the following exam 
ple, which will be of peculiar interest to the readers 
)f this magazine: 
[ Anew ad man vy sight, 


1 hlame Le ss 


I] ho, for a year or 


wight, 

yore , 
Had daiiy passed my door, 
had had with him. 


Ye f converse none 


[ met him in a lane, 
Him and his cane, 

j ; 
About three miles 
. 5 , 
Where I had chanced to roam, 


dnd 


from home, 


} 7 ry 
olumes stared at him, and he at me. 


In a more distant place 
: . on 
/ glim pse a fis lace ) 
And bowed mstinctively ; 
Starting he bowed at me, 


Bowed simultaneously, and passed along. 


Vex t, 
l grasped his hand, 


im a foreign land 


And had a soctal ¢ hat, 
About this thing and that, 
As I had known him well a thousand years. 


Late in a wilderness 
| shared his mess, 
For he had hardships seen, 
Andla 
He was 


vanderer been; 


my bosom friend, and I was his. 


And as, me thinks, shall all, 
Both great and small, 
That ever lwed on earth, 
Early 


Stranger and foe 


; , , 
or tate ther birth, 


» One day CAC h othe a kno Uv. 
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News Items of Special Interest 


TIC! for wilderness preservation is being cele 
V irate » the Adirondack Moose River Com 
nittee New York State, Governor Thomas EF. 
Dewev having announced on November 13 that the 
Higley Mountain dam project would be abandoned. 
This committee, with Edmond H. Richard as Chair 
nan and Paul Schaefer as Secretary, had mobilized 
rvation opposition to the project, which 
which would have destroyed the famous Moose 
River flats of the Adirondack wilderness, including 
ne of the best deer-varding areas in the East. The 
ctory is tempered for the time being at least by a 
threat to project a substitute Panther Mountain dam, 

ithe committee 1s continuing its work. 


4 * 


(FP HE CAMPAIGN to abolish the Jackson Hole Na 

Tis nal Monument is being sponsored by only a 
vandful of interests that stubbornly continue opposi 

n they fomented five years ago,” says Wyoming’s 

rmer Governor Leslie A. Miller as quoted in Jack 

n Hole’s Courter on October 23. Referring to 
H. R. 1330, the passage of which is now an active 
threat in Congress, Mr. Miller says: “Whatever the 
easons for their introduction . . . of this bill to abol 
sh the national monument, their arguments against 

ntinuing this great reservation, as it has existed for 
five years, have been discredited. ... We have figures 

id facts to go on, and it is time to discard the highly 
motional attacks . . . and pass judgment on the basis 
t these tacts.” 

Mr. Miller pointed out that local bank deposits 
lave increased to more than 2'4 times what they were 
vhen the monument was created in 1943. There has 
en no decrease in the county’s livestock population, 
1¢ said, but there have been explosive and highly 
profitable increases in tourist business. “Figures just 
released,” he said, “show that, in 1947, 144,261 peo 
le were checked into Grand Teton National Park. 
Chey spent 209,052 days there. Reliable estimates,” 
1¢ continued, “indicate an equal number of additional 
tourists visited the Jackson Hole National Monu 
nent, but did not enter the park.” 

Encouraged by such evidences of local opposition 

H. R. 1330, conservationists have the more hope 


uuy Deen urging their Congressmen to defeat the 


neasure. [hose that have not yet done so are being 
urged to let their Congressmen know of their opin 
nm. Typical is the following statement circulated to 
nembers of the Conservation Forum in southern 


! 


Laliformia by its secretary, Harry C. James: 

\fter spending a summer in the Jackson Hole country, 
ur secretary has returned to California more determined 
Man ever that this magnificent country should be preserved 


ind eventually be included in the Grand ‘Teton National 
Park, which so much needs the areas around Jackson Lake 
for proper recreation areas, ‘The present campgrounds 
wound Jenny Lake were seriously over-crowded _ last 
summer. 

However, the Jackson Hole National Monument should 
be preserved for many other reasons. It is an integral part of 
the Grand ‘Teton National Park area from a scenic, geo- 
logical, biological, and historic standpoint. 

i rite your congressman and senators t day im opposition 
to the Barrett Bill (H.R. 1330) and state your interest in 
eemg the area incorporated into Grand Teton National 
Park. 

ok of ze 

HE AMERICAN Society OF MAMMALOGISTS at Its 

Higgins Lake, Mich., annual meeting on August 

joined “with other conservation organizations in 
opposing all measures that would decrease the area” 
of Olympic National Park “or lessen its value as a 
sanctuary.” Other resolutions defended National 
Park Service policies in Mt. McKinley National 
Park, reiterated opposition to “any unnatural presen 
tation of wildlife” at the Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park, and suggested “a mountainous corridor” that 
would connect Yellowstone National Park “with 
wolf-inhabited mountains to the north” and that thus 
“would probably permit wolves to drift naturally in 
to the park.” The Mt. McKinley declaration con 
cluded as follows: 


‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Society 
of Mammalogists opposes enactment by the Congress of any 
law that would change the character of the park as a sanc- 
tuary for all kinds of wildlife, or that would direct the Na- 
tional Park Service to destroy wolves or other carnivores 
without discrimination, or that would alter present policies 
whereby protection of bighorn sheep and other species is based 
on scientific investigations. 


* * 


* 


} 


RESOLUTION adopted by the International As- 
A sociation of Game, Fish, and Conservation Com 
missioners at its annual convention in Denver, Colo., 
on September 9, “endorses the movement for wilder 
ness preservation and commends those organizations 
that are representing the public interest in developing 
and mobilizing support for the preservation of such 
wilderness areas as are threatened.” The association 
in its resolution also “urges States, Provinces, and 
other local units, as well as Federal and Dominion 
agencies, to include wilderness preservation wherever 
suitable in plans for land management.” 
In another resolution specifically endorsing the 
(Quetico-Superior project, the Association declared— 


. we re-affirm our support of the program for consoli- 
dation ot the roadless or wilderness ireas in the Superior 
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National Forest 
with the 


ind for the establishment, in cooperation 


ippropriate authorities in Canada, of an interna- 


tional wilderness memorial area on both sides of the bound- 


iry Io that end, we urge the prompt passage by Congress 
of the roadless area consolidation bill, H. R. 2642, S. 1090, 
providing for Federal acquisition of private land in the area 
ind for adequate compensation for the local counties in het 
sf taxes on government land 
We mn lt Department of Lands and Forests of 
t Pr t C)Jntarw tor its tar-sighted action in with- 
hdin I t mme developments in Queti 
Py P ~ id I t thon m the dl SS al 
4 In ad t this tavorable actor \ 
P t Ont ‘ ‘ that passa t the de 
sa ted tmost, vd that the P - 
! (1 quest 1 time t int such - 
t m a pn ts in Quetn 
P Park I . 
re * 


ol MPORTANT RESOLUTIONS Were adopted at the 
F eth innual convention of the Federation of 
Western Outdo Clubs held on the Labor Day 
weekend in the Wasatch Mountains near Salt Lake 
City, Utah, : 


reports John R. Barnard, Sierra Club 
delegate, in the Sterra ¢ ‘ul Bulli in. 


Mr. Barnard 


summarizes the resolutions’ provisions as follows: 


| Opposition t inv alteration of the Olympic National 
Park wundaries to benefit special int sts. 

2. Opposition to any measures to abolish Jackson Hol 
National Monument. Approval of the incorporation of th 
monument into the Grand Teton National Park. 

3 \pp f a strong stand against the efforts of west- 
rn vest . t sts to g nt ind eventual wwhoersnip 
ft p ’ ds at nominal prices 

4+. Opposit t ntrol by Congressional action of preda- 
tory mals \I t VicKin] National Park. 

*K *« K 
OLDING Ifs first innual meeting in Mansfeld, 


Re 


continua 


Ohio, September 14 and 15, the Natural 
j 


sources Counci! of America authorized the 


tion and expansion of its conservation news service 

conducted by Carl Shoemaker and took steps to estab 
! ° , 

lish closer cooperation among scientific and other 


conservation organizations. The Council adopted by- 
rate, and elected the follow 
Chairman, Alfred C. of the 

Mass.) Oceanographic Institute; Vice 
Chairman, Howard Zahniser of The Wilderness So- 
ciety; secretary, VL. ft the Wildlife 
Management Institute ; ind lreasurer, Harry Rad 
cliffe of the American Nature Association. 
Honor Members were elected Robert l Griggs, 
Dr. Redheld, and Tom Wallace. The Counc! was 


] ] 
rganized in October 1946, a full report 


— 


laws, voted to incorp 
ing officers 


Woods Hole 


Redfield 


muth 


R. (,uter 


l hree 


iry 


ippearing in 


DHe Living Witperness tor December 1946. It was 
incorporated in the District of Columbia on October 
13, 194 


WILDERNESS NUMBER 


Laus J. Murise, Wilderness Society Director, was 
O on September 6 appointed by President Tru. 
man as a member of the Quetico-Superior Commit. 
tee, the appointment being announced in an Executive 
Order which also restated the committee’s authority, 
Che Order is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 9890) 


dmending Executive Order No. 6783 Creatine th 
One th o-Su pe rior Committee 
WHEREAS the Quetico-Superior Committee was 
wv Executive Order No. 6783 of 
xistence has been extended from time to time, last 
cutive Order No, 9741 of June 25, 1946; and 


the 


created 


June 30, 1934, 


ind its 


by Ex. 


\\ HEREAS It Is desirable to restate authority ot the 


Committee with respect to the wilderness sanctuary in th 


Rainy Lake and Pigeon River watersheds and to revise the 


st of agencies and organizations with which it is authorized 
to consult and advise; and 


WHEREAS a 


vacancy exists in the membership of the 
Committee : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of and pursuant to the au- 
as President of the United States, | 
hereby authorize the Quetico-Superior Committee to consult, 
idvise with, and invoke the aid of the Department of State, 


the ‘Treasury Department, the Department of the Interior, 


thority vested in me 


the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, 
the State of Minnesota, the Quetico-Superior Council, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, The Wilderness Society, 
ind other civic, scientific, educational, and conservation or- 
vanizations concerned in the use and preservation of the said 
irea in the public interest, and to make such recommenda- 
tions from time to time as it deems proper; and I hereby 
ippoint Olaus J. Murie, vice S. T. Tyng, deceased, to ser 
is a member of the Committee. 
Executive Order No. 6783 is amended accordingly. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 
THe Wurre House 
September 6, 1947 
(F. R. Doc. Filed, Sept. 9, 1M.) 


17-8366; 1947; 10:43 


Other members of the committee are: Charles S. 
Kelly, lawyer and conservationist, of Chicago; Re- 
gional l‘orester Jay H. Price of the U. S. Forest 
Service, Milwaukee, Wis.; William Zimmerman, 
Jr., Assistant Commissioner of the Office of Indian 
\ffairs, Washington, D. C.; and Ernest C. Ober- 
holtzer of Ranier, Minn., who also is President of the 
Quetico-Superior Council and a member of the 
Counal of The Wilderness Society. 

** x * 
“DEVELOPMENT” AKE AREAS in 


NCRI OF I 


Montana and Idaho that have been used as breed- 


ASED 


ing grounds by trumpeter swans is cited by Fish and 
Wildlife Service Director Albert M. Day as 
two explanations for a 1947 decrease in trumpeter- 
350, 11 1946. 


me of 


swan numbers—a decline to below 


Che other factor was illegal shooting. 
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WINTER -+8 

EST rion of Lake Soli- 
D tude — principal _recrea- 
ronal and scenic feature of the 
Cloud Peak Primitive Area in 
Wyoming’s Big Horn Nation- 
| Forest—is imminent if plans 
for an igation reservoir on 
the site carried forward, ac- 
cording ficial information 
tained by The Wilderness 


Society. 

femporarily suspended 
through the cooperation of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the 
plans for the project call im 
nediately for construction of an 
road and later for a dam 
| installations just be 
low the present lake outlet. 
[he dam, 70 feet high and 565 
feet long, would create on Lake 


5 litude’s 


ind cont! 


site a storage reser 
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voir that would have an average Phese be Wee. F. Sehant 
innual fluctuation of more than , pam Now PLANNED FOR THE FAR END OF LAKE SOLITUDE AS HERE PICTURED 
21 feet and a maximum fluctua- WOULD CREATE A RESERVOIR DESTROYING THE NATURAL LAKE AND FLOODING ITS 
tion of 57 feet. The reservoir CAMPGROUND MEADOW, A SMALL PART OF WHICH IS HERE SHOWN IN THE FORE- 


would flood and destroy the Grounp. 


meadow at the lake’s upper end, OF WHICH IT Is THE 


the area’s only good MAGAZINE IN 
ampgrounds are now located 
ind where the lake and cliffs serve as a natural en- 
losure for as many as 200 pack horses. 

he reservoir, it is understood, would be intended 
to supply supplemental water for 6,000 acres of land 
now irrigated in the vicinity of Hyattville, Wyo. It 
s also expected to help promote new irrigation on 
1,280 acres in the vicinity of Manderson and 1,500 
res in the vicinity of Bonanza. These lands, it is 
“can be expected to be fairly productive 
ifter development has taken place.” Most of the 
icreage would grow forage crops for livestock. 

“The access read, the construction installations, the 
flooding of adjacent areas, the fluctuation of the lake 
levels, and the general alteration of the natural scene 


where 


reported, 


would be destructive to the wilderness values of this 
most outstanding feature of the Primitive Area,” The 

sn : 
Wilderness Society has reported to the Bureau of 
Rec 





amation. Recreational and other wilderness val 


ues of the area were described as outweighing in the 


public interest the hoped for reservoir benefits. 


Latest development in connection with this issue is 
decision of the Bureau of Reclamation to suspend 
perations pending a public hearing. As this issue of 
[He Living WiLpERNEss went to 


the hearing were being made but time and 


press, arrange- 


Nente + 


GEM WERE 
rHE 


LAKE SOLITUDE (IN WYOMING’S BIG HORN MTs.) AND THE WILDERNESS 


1947 IssUE OF THIS 


» 
AND PEOPLE. 


DESCRIBED IN THE AUTUMN 


CLOUD PEAK’S PRIMITIVE 


« 


ARTICLE AREA 


place had not been determined. The matter, it 1s un- 

derstood, is in the hands of Regional Director Ken- 

neth Vernon, Bureau of Reclamation, Billings, Mont. 
7K *K 


‘4 NE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL mountain lakes 
O in existence,” says Francois E. Matthes, vet- 
eran geomorphologist of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, of Lake Solitude. Writing without knowledge 
of the pending threat to the area, Mr. Matthes said 
recently in a letter to The Wilderness Society: 

Your article on the Cloud Peak region [in the Autumn 
1947 issue of THe Living WivLpeRNeEss| has thrilled me 
as few things in print have recently. It has thrilled me be- 
cause it renders so vividly the awesome grandeur and utter 
wildness of that boldly sculptured mountain country, and 
also because you felt as I did, 48 vears ago, that Lake Soli- 
tude is one of the most beautiful mountain lakes in existence. 

The Cloud Peak region was the first high mountain dis- 
trict I was called upon to map for the Geological Survey. 
... When I beheld that lovely tranquil lake on Paint Rock 
Creek, I broke 


tures of the country, and I named it Lake Solitude. .. . 


my vow to abstain from naming any fea- 


I am so glad that you had an opportunity to visit that 
charming mountain lake, and it is to me a profound satis- 
learn that it still lies tucked in its deep 


faction to away 


“ ilde ress. 
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ROTECTION of natural features and beauty along 
P with the development of the recreational, scenic, 
of western North Carolina’s fa 
mous Grandfather Mountain-Linville Gorge area, on 
f the Blue Ridge Parkway being built to 
mnnect the Shenandoah and Great Smoky Mountains 
1ational parks, 


etween the Forest service 


ind forestry values 


thy 


e route 
has been furthered by an agreement 
ind National Park Service. 
Approximately 7,500 acres in 
Vlountain 
Mountain, and approximately 5,500 acres bordering 


the vicinity of 


(srandfather ind including (srandmother 
Linville 


of the two mountains, have been 


| , 
ville River and including the famed 
southwest 


marked for 


inclusion within the immediate bound- 


ur yf the parkway under administration by the 
National Park Service. The mountain area and much 
f the falls area are still in private ownership, but 


in organized popular movement, under the leader 
ship of Harlan P. Kelsey, is 


money for their purchase and donation. 
t 


endeavoring to raise 
[he agreement further provides that 6,700 acres 


if Linville Gorge, in the Pisgah National Forest, is 


to be designated as a Wild Area by the chief of the 

Forest Service, subject to public notice in accordance 
; 

with the regulations of the Secretary ol \ericulture. 


1 short distance be 


will begin ow 


\rea 


Linville Falls and extend about 8 miles downstream. 


Also under I: rest Service 1.dministration will be 
some 35,000 acres outside the immediate parkway 
wundaries but inside the exterior bounds of the 


Vlountain-Linville Gorge Special Area. 


(srandfather 


*K *K * 


: | 
na 


ay ROADS into the back « you are 
thereby further restricting type of 


hunting territory,” says Olaus J. Murie in “The Fir 


untry 


the highest 


published in the September -lmerican 
Forests. “It is in the back country, removed from 
still have 
where we still make it possible 


sportsmanship as we 


mgestion, where we 1 remnant of true 
recreational hunting, 
maintain have generally 
known it.” 
“Next time there is a revolting exhibition of the 
od ? 
firing line,” 


he writes in a concluding paragraph, “it 


may be unfair to ‘resolute’ or editorialize against the 


other administrative 


Rather, it is important to consider the value 


game commission or some 
IZENCY 
f roadless back country, to consider means of pro 
of such Above all, it is 


Important ror sportsmen to determine what restric 


nservation 


moting ¢ 
‘ — 


reas. 
tions they are willing to impose upon themselves, 
. ipline is possible, in order to maintain 


ind to save for themselves the big 


what self dts 

sportsmanship 
r r 
, 


rame hunting thev still have.’ 


LIVING 


WILDERNESS NUMBER 23 
tee ge a of the National Audubon iety’s 
medal for distinguished service to conservation } 


Dr. Hugh Bennett, Chief of the U. S. Soil ¢ nserva- 
tion Service, who received the award at a dinner on 


October 21 concluding the Society’s annual meeting 
in New York. Designed by Paul Manship, the medal 


bears on its face a profile of John James Audubon, 
On the reverse are the words “For Distinguished 
Service to Conservation” and the name of Dr. Ben- 
nett, who was described in the citation as “greatest 
lhe 
iward to Dr. Bennett, it was pointed out, emphasizes 
the broad scope of the Audubon Society’s objectives 
in furthering public recognition of the value and need 
of conservation of soil, water, plants, and wildlife, 


soil evangelist of all time, true conservationist.” 


* * * 


A 3-YEAR “rest”? PERIOD OF OVERGRAZING on na- 
tional forests is being demanded by a House 
Public Lands Subcommittee headed by Representa- 
tive Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming, says the Wild- 
life Management Institute in reporting a subcom 
mittee recommendation of no reduction in grazing 
permits for 3 years. In addition, says the Institute, 
the subcommittee asks for the establishment of ap- 
peal boards that would deprive the Forest Service of 
“the final authority to settle disputes over the wise 
use of these public land The recommendations 
were made to the Secretary of \griculture. 


” 
De 


“This new threat,” comments the Institute, “actu- 
lly is more insidious than the previous attempt to 
transfer public lands, including national forests, to 
private possession. Having failed in their initial ef 
tort to acquire Federal lands, a small group of 
stockmen now are trying to gain an even greater per 
sonal use of the ranges by hamstringing the Forest 
Service, the already weakened Grazing Service, and 
ull other land-managing agencies.” 

* 


“ os 


NDER auspices of the Natural Resources Council 
U of America, a symposium on “Conservation and 
t Stable Society” has been scheduled for 9:30 a.m., 
December 31, in the Pine Room of the Congress Ho- 
tel at Chicago. The symposium will be in connection 
with the Ecology Section of the meetings of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sc- 
ence. Presided over by Dr. Alfred C. Redfield, chair- 
man of the Council, the symposium will include the 
following papers: “Soil Conservation in Our Econ- 
omy,” by H. H. Bennett: “Wildlife Conservation in 
Relation to Other Natural Resources,” by Ira N. 
Gabrielson; “Soil Conservation in Its Broader Im- 
plications,” by William A. Albrecht; and “Conser- 


vation and the World Living Standard,” by William 
Vogt. 
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WINTER 

> REP NTATIVE WiLLiAM LEMKE of North Da- 
| kota his way, War veterans not averse to spend- 
ne twelve months in Alaska will be qualified to cut 


elves in on as generous a handout as Uncle Sam 
his citizens,” says Erle Kauffman, edi 
Fat { Imerican Forests, in an article in the maga 
ine’s November (1947) entitled “Timber 
n Alaska.” “They will be eligible to file 


Issue 


Homesteac gle 

vn homestead claims up to 1,920 acres of virgin pub 
land, including millions of acres of old-growth 

imberland in national forests. Agriculture need not 


their major pursuit. They may go in for farming, 

r fur farming, grazing, and—get a good 

jp—timber homesteading. Or they may set up any 

bination of these.” 

Mr. Kauffman continues: 

They would not be required to cultivate or otherwise de- 
their land. All Mr. Lemke asks is that they prove 

from the 


riving some part of their income 


ms—or, better stil, an amount equivalent to some part 
the income necessary to live on the land. ‘This could mean 
tting fuelwood (which they would have to do anyway ) 
tching fish or killing game—scarcely hardships for ex- 

GI 
If tl keep their axes sharp ind their powde dry for 


twelve months on, say, a 1,920-acre strip of virgin forest 
ng some shoreline in the Tongass National Forest ( which 
the U. S. Forest Service, financed by taxpayers, has had un- 


ler protective management for years), they would be in the 


timber business with 25 million board feet or more of virgin 
pru nd hemlock handy in their backyards. Or if the rain, 

ind high winds of this fiorded region of southeastern 
\laska became too monotonous, they could return to Broad- 


way or Main Street and wait for a buyer, with plenty of 


wd, hard cash in his pocket, to come a-knocking at their 


Incredible, you say, with half the world’s ills due to re- 
irce exhaustion. Yet that is exactly what is provided in 
the Lemke bill (H. R. 4059) which passed the House on 


manimous consent calendar July 21, and which is now 





nev re rore the Senate Committee on Public Lands. 


* * * 


4 A STO THE WHOLE PROBLEM of pressure for com- 
mercial development of resources of the na 
tional parks, it seems to me,” says Ellery Foster, 


+ 
| 
pS) 


at one of the greatest needs is to get the speedy 
wplication of good scientific conservation into the 
torests and range lands which are already being op- 
mercially.” Mr. Foster, who is Research 
ind Education Director of the International Wood 
workers of America, explains further, in a letter to 
The Wilderness Society— 





crated 


If we keep on permitting commercial interests to plunder 
nge, and forest resources indiscriminately the re- 
reity will mean ever-increasing pressure to open up 


nd other remaining wildernesses for commercial 


use. In my judgment, the logging and primary wood manu- 
facturing industry, by itself, will never get on top of the 
\s Gifford Pinchot 
so clearly saw and so ardently advocated, the public must 


} 


forest conservation job on private lands. 


ay down the rules as to how commercial timber may be 
handled. ‘The basic requirement is a technical one: Logging 
must be planned by a competent forester whose plans will 
take into account not only the economical harvest of the cur- 
rent log supply but also the preservation of the forest to pro- 
duce future continuing supplies of logs. The problem can be 
likened to medicine or dentistry. ‘The public has to lay down 
the rule that no one can practice in such a specialized field 
unless he is properly qualified. “he doctors and dentists can 
not drive the quacks out of the business. It takes the force 
of law to do that. Neither can the few lumbermen who are 
practicing forestry on their own lands force the cut-out and 


get-out operator to adopt similarly these practices on his 
lands. Since the lumber trade associations include both kinds, 
The initiative for the 


their position is negative. necessary 


regulations must come from outside the industry. 

We cannot save the wilderness if we continue to waste 
ind squander the areas that already have been taken ove 
from the wilderness. So I think there is great need for the 
many organizations interested in one phase or another of 
natural resource conservation to get together and see that 
conservation is one problem and that the most urgent need 
today is legislation which will require that all commercial 
operation oft torests must he done In accordance with sound 


conservation principles. 
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Ik YOU AGREE with our objects, you can 
help by adding your name to our growing list 
of members. We invite all who are interested to 
fill out the application below and return it to— 
THe WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
1840 Minrwoop Prace, N. W. 
WasHIncton 9, D. C. 


I wish to add my influence to the movement for 
wilderness preservation by joining The Wilder 


ness Sov 1ety as a— 


Member at $1 a vear C] 
Subscribing Member at $2 a year C] 
Contributing Member at $5 a vear i 
Sustaining Member at $10 a year C] 
Life Member at $100 C] 


I agree with the Society’s objects and enclose 
for dues, of which 50 cents is for a 
year’s subscription to THe Livinc WILDERNEss. 


F 


(SIGNATURE ) 


(STREET AND NUMBER; PLEASE PRINT) 





(ciTy) (ZONE) (STATE ) 
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-_ THE TETON MOUNTAINS’ “Cathedral Group” as 
seen through the reredos window of the Chapel of Transfigura- 
tion in Moose, Wyoming, the clergyman concludes each summer 
service with “A Prayer for Vacationers,” by Hugh L. Burleson: 


LOVING FATHER, ® HO DIDST MAKE THIS EARTH SO FAIR: 
Open our eyes to see its wonders and our hearts to feel its beauty. 
In our days of refreshment and recreation draw us nearer to Thee 
through the things Thou hast made. May the joy of Thy sunshine, 
the quiet of Thy forests, the murmur of Thy streams, and the 
steadfast strength of Thine everlasting hills teach us the deep secret 
of Thy peace. Calm our fretful spirits. Deepen the current of our 
shallow lives. Renew in us faith and courage, physical strength 
and spiritual vision, that we may know ourselves to be safely held 
in Thy strong hands, and may joyfully conform our lives to Thy 
great purposes. From this life, so near to Nature’s heart, may we 
drink in new strength to help us reach the restless hearts of men. 
Give us Thy secret, and the power to share it with our fellows: 
that we may go back to the world and its duties, stronger, simpler, 
sweeter: and may become worthy messengers of Him who saw 
His Father's goodness in the sparrow’s flight, and his Father's 
love in the beauty which clothes the lilies of the field. We ask it 
for His dear sake. AMEN, 

















